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CHAPTEB I. 

" A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not tiie Pierian spring; 
There shallow draoghts intoxicate the Inain, 
But drinking largely sobers us again.*'— P<>p«. 

Knowledge leads to wisdom. It is an invalu- 
able possession ; more to be prized than gold 
and jewels, or any other outward riches. "A 
little learning*^ cannot j therefore, be a '' dan- 
gerous thing,^* as all must have a little, before 
thejcan have much, of the priceless acquisition. 
The danger lies in our feeling that, when we 
have acquired a little learning, we are entitled 
to judge and act as if we had drunk deeply at 
the fountain of knowledge. 

A great truth is involved in the words of 

B 
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ibe poet. Man, in his pride, is too apt to 
imagine tliat, when a little learning has raised 
him a short span above the uneducated multi- 
tude, he knows all things. Further advances 
soon convince him of his error. The most in- 
telligent find that thej have scarcely arrived 
within the porch of the temple. Their know- 
ledge is the source of their humility ; for the 
truly wise are the really himible. But they 
are not, on that account, deterred fix>m press- 
ing onwards. Every new acquisition enlarges 
their sphere of vision, and shows them more 
plainly the boundless fields of knowledge that 
lie before them, and invite them to yet higher 
and purer sources of intellectual enjoyment. 

When appetite and sensual indulgence rise 
up to impede our progress in learning, we 
often yield to their alluring voice ; we fancy 
we are wise ; to us, in all such cases, " a little 
learning is a dangerous thing." 

Man^s need of larger draughts from the 
fountain of knowledge can hardly be more 
strongly illustrated, than by a reference to his 
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want of ydsdom in relation to the use of in- 
toxicating drinks. In this particular, the 
educated and the ignorant are nearly on a par. 
In this particular, all proclaim the truth of the 
poet's declaration, that *^ a little learning is a 
dangerous thing.'* We need the diffusion of 
more knowledge on this subject. To aid in 
this good work is our object in writing the 
following pages. We have not the vanity to 
suppose that we shall be able to shed much more 
light abroad in relation to the evils resulting 
from our drinking customs ; but, as we have 
been long engaged in the promotion of the tem- 
perance reformation, a few pages from us may, 
perhaps, be read by numbers who have never 
heard of the many very superior works on the 
subject, which have been given to the world 
from time to time. We are also not without a 
hope that our humble production may find 
some favour among the teachers of our youth, 
and be thus made instrumental in sowing seeds 
in good ground, that will, in after years, yield 
an abundant harvest of happiness. 
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The abandonment of the nse of all kinds of 
intoxicating drinks is a subject of such vast 
importance to the present and foture welfare 
of the people, that it should not remain xmno- 
tioed in elementary books intended for the 
education of our youth. 

In the present chapter of this little work, 
therefore, we shall endeavour to give a short 
and clear account of the nature of alcoholic 
drinks, such as may tend to guard young 
persons against the evils caused by their use. 

Alcohol is that principle in wines, ardent 
spirits, cider, beer, ale, and porter, which 
produces intoxication. It is produced in its 
pure state by distillation, but it exists in all 
fermented liquors. It is acknowledged by 
physicians and chemists to be one of the most 
dangerous poisons ; it is classified as such in 
aU works on toxicology, or the science of poi- 
sons. Dr. Paris places it amongst those sab- 
stances which destroy the functions of the 
nt^rvous system by means of suffocation, from 
paralysis of tlie respiratory organs* He classes 
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it with on of tobacco, and both, of these sub- 
stances he denominates narcotico'Ocrid poisons, 
Fodere and Orfila, distinguished French che- 
mists, place alcohol in the same class with 
nux vomica, woorali, cpcculus indicus, poi- 
sonous mushrooms, and other deleterious sub- 
stances. In cases of death by lightning, the 
blood loses its power of coagulation, and 
remains altogether in a fluid state ; this pecii- 
liaiity is also observed in cases of death from 
the use of alcohol. Dr. Gheyne, a late eminent 
Dublin physician, gives it as his opinion that 
*' should ten young men begin at twenty-one 
years of age to use daily but one glass of 
ardent spirits (of two ounces) and never in- 
crease the quantity, such are its poisonous 
qualities, that nine of the ten will, upon an 
average, each shorten life more than ten years." 
He describes alcoholic drinks as being most 
like opium in their nature and operations, and 
most like arsenic in their deleterious effects. 

Dr. Cheyne's views as to the evil results of 
what is termed ^' moderate drinking,^' are sup- 
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ported b^ Dr. Macuish, who says, in his Ana- 
tomy of Drwikermest: — "HaTing stated thus 
much, it is not to be inferred that I advocate 
the banishment of liquors of any kind from 
society. Though I believe mankind would 
be benefitted upon the whole, were such sti- 
miilants to be utterly proscribed, yet in the 
piresent state of things, and knowing the fruit- 
leasneas of any such recommendation, I do not 
go the length of urging their total disuse. 

1 only would wish to inculcate moderation, 
and that in its proper meaning, and not in 
the sense too often applied to it ; for, in the 
practice of many, moderation (so called) is 
intemperance, and perhaps of the most dan- 
gerous species, in so far as it becomes a daily 
practice, and insinuates itself imder a false 
character, into the habits of life. Men thus 
indulge habitually, day by day, not perhaps 
to the extent of producing any evident efiect 
either upon the body or mind at the time, and 
fancy themselves all the whUe strictly tempe- 
rate ; while they are, in reality, nndermimng 
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their constitution by slow degrees — ^killing 
themselves by inches, and shortening their 
existence several years. The quantity such 
persons take at a time, is perhaps moderate 
and beneficial if only occasionally indulged in ; 
but, being habitually taken, it injures the 
health, and thus amounts to actual intem- 
perance. ' It is,* says Dr. Beecher, and I 
ftilly concur with him, * a matter of unwonted 
certainty, that habitual tippling is worse than 
periodical drunkenness. The poor Indian who 
once a month drinks himself dead, all but 
simple breathing, will outlive for years the 
man who drinks little and oflen, and is not 
perhaps suspected of intemperance. The use 
of ardent spirits daily, as ministering to cheer- 
fulness or bodily vigour, ought to be regarded 
as intemperance. No person, probably, ever 
did or ever will receive ardent spirits into his 
system once a«day, and fortify his constitution 
against its deleterious effects, or exercise such 
discretion and self-government, as that the 
quantity will not be increased, and bodily 
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infirmities and mental imbecility be tbe resolt ; 
and, in more than half the instances, inebriation. 
Nature may hold out long against this sapping 
and mining of the constitution which daily 
tippling is canying on, but, first or last, this 
foe of life will bring to the assatdt enemies of 
its own formation, before whose power the 
feeble and the mighty will be alike unable to 
stand.' " 

Dr. Macnish only avoids recommending the 
entire disuse of alcoholic stimulants, because 
of the ^^ fruitlessness of any such recommenda- 
tion.'' This want of faith in the triumph of 
right principles, on the part of intelligent 
men, greatly retards human progress. We 
should feel that whatever is right to be done 
can be done, and ought to be insisted on. 

Dr. Trotter declares that '' of all the evils 
of human life, no cause of disease has had so 
wide a range or so large a share as the use of 
spirituous liquors," and that ''more than half 
of all sudden deaths are caused by them." 

Dr. Willan says, that ''the use of these 
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liquors in large cities produces more disease 
thaa confined air, unwholesome exhalations, 
and the combined influence of all other evils ;*' 
and Dr. Paris gives it as ' his conviction, that 
''the art of distillation is the greatest curse 
ever inflicted on human nature, and that ardent 
spirits produce more than half of all chronical 
diseases." 

It would be easy to multiply medical evi- 
dence that alcohol is a poison, and should 
never be taken internally, except as a medi- 
cine, under skilful medical advice. But we 
shall now pass to another branch of the subject, 
and proceed to point out the cost of alcoholid 
drinks to the nation. 

In the Scottish Temperance League Register 
for 1849, we find the following statement of 
the quantity of intoxicating liquors consumed 
in the United Kingdom during the year 1847. 
It is compiled from official documents, which 
of course take no note of smuggled liquors, 
nor of the increase in quantity caused by 
adulteration afUir payment of the duty :— 
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Namtofliqnpr. 

Corn Spirits, 

Rum, 

Brandy, . 

Geneva, . 

Wine, 

Ale and Beer, 

Cider, &c.. 



Gallons of liquor. 

20,639,365T. 
3,329,940 
1,587,760 

28,830 y 
6,310,536 
613,900,976 
6,410,000J 



Estimated 
cost of the 

entire 
£74,000,000. 



In addition to this immense annual money 
payment for strong drink, we must, in order 
to approximate to the actual outlay, add the 
losses directly resulting from the prevalence 
of drinking customs. Among these may be 
named — ^loss of labour from time wasted ; 
pauperism ; punishing crime ; cost of hospitals 
and lunatic asylums ; and losses at sea ; all of 
which are certainly not less than £50,000,000. 
So that the annual loss to the nation, from 
intoxicating drinks, is at least £120,000,000. 

Mr. G. B. Porter, in a paper read by him 
at the meeting of the British Association, 
which met in Edinburgh in August, 1850, 
estimates the expenditure in the United Eang- 
dom, for the year 1849, on ardent spirits, beer, 
ale, and porter, at £49,474,523. Mr. Porter 
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leaves wines and cider out of his calculation, 
and he puts down the retail prices of ardent 
spirits at a lower figure than the editor of the 
Register. The consumption of ardent spirits 
appears, from these two authorities, to have 
been 2,573,888 gallons more in the year 1847 
than in 1849, and the consumption of beer, 
ale, and porter was also considerably reduced 
in the latter period. These differences will 
account for the different results arriyed at by 
Mr. Porter and the editor of the Register^ 
without fixing any charge of inaccuracy upon 
either. Both writers concur in showing that 
the sum expended annuaUy on intoxicating 
drinks is immense. 

From the foregoing sums we may make any 
deduction we please, as an allowance for error 
or overcharge in the calculation; sufficient 
will yet remain to convince the most sceptical 
that an enormous amount of the capital accu- 
midated by the industry of our people, is spent 
upon articles pronounced by competent judges 
to be extremely injurious in their nature* 
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Whatever may be the cost, it is clear that it 
must come imder the head of "loss of pro- 
perty" to those who pay it. The time and 
money thus misapplied are not only turned 
out of channels which would be productive of 
the means of wealth and happiness, but into 
other channels which produce misery, crime, 
and pauperism. It would be difficult to show 
that this expenditure adds, in any way, to the 
wealth of the nation. 

Let us now consider the subject of the 
injury to health caused by the use of these 
drinks. 

Although the practice oi total abstinence 
has been pressed on public attention during a 
period of about nineteen years; and although 
its advocates have always publicly maintained 
the injurious effects of alcohol on the health 
of man, we are not aware that any writer has 
ooaie Ibiwaid to refute thdr o|Hmons, or to 
piTOve that the use of alcoholic drinks is bene- 
ficial to persons in health. This absence of 
aigament in fiivourof the use of strong drinksi 
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where so many are interested in proving their 
value to their customers, is in itself strong 
evidence that there exist but few arguments 
in their favour. We now proceed to more 
direct testimony. 

We first present a .document which has 
been signed by about two thousand medical 
men of the United Kingdom , including some 
of the most eminent men in the profession : — 

'* We, the undersigned, are of opinion : 

" l8t. That a very large proportion of hnman misery, 
iDdading poverty, disease, and crime, is induced by the use 
of alcoholic or fermented liquors as beverages. 

** 2nd. That the most perfect health is compatible with 
total abstinence from all such intoxicating beverages, whe- 
ther in the form of ardent spirits, or as wine, beer, ale, 
porter, cider, &c. 

*' 3rd. That persons accustomed to such drinks may, with 
perfect safety, discontinue them entirely, either at once, or 
gradually after a short time. 

** 4th. That total and universal abstinence from alcoholic 
liquors and intoxicating beverages of all sorts, would 
greatly contribute to the health, the prosperity, the 
morality, and the happiness of the human race." 
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It would reqtdre a yolume to contain the 
opinions of medical men, at home and abroad, 
on this subject. The late Dr. Sewell, of 
Washington, United States, published a series 
of drawings of the human stomach, in the dif- 
ferent stages of disease induced by these be- 
Yerages. This work was extensively circulated 
in America, with very beneficial results. 

The testimony of Dr. Conquest is worthy of 
the highest consideration, 'and with it we close 
this branch of our subject : — 

**It 18 my deliberate and conscientious conviction, 
founded on personal observation, that nine-tenths of the 
disease, insanity, poverty, wretchedness, and crime in 
existence, may be traced to the use of intoxicating drinks. 
Ko one but a medical man can conceive of the amount of 
personal and relative misery attendant on their employ- 
ment as ordinary articles of beverage. I believe the ma- 
jority of persons, however long and deeply they may have 
indulged in the pernicious habit, may at once abandon 
them with perfect impunity, although for a little while 
they may feel a degree of langour. It is my opinion that 
the mass of the people would be stronger and healthier, 
and capable of the endurance of a larger amount of physical 
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and mental labour, by the total disnee of intoxicating 
drinks ; and although here and there a rare case occurs in 
irhich a little wine or spirits may be beneficial, I am grow- 
ingly convinced that snch cases are few. 

" J. T. CONQUEST. 

" London, April 18th, 1860." 

We now proceed to consider the injury to 
morals arising from the use of these drinks. 

And here we would solemnly press on the 
youth of Ireland the necessity which exists 
that they — ^in the spring time of life, when the 
spirits are buoyant, and when hope and youth 
gild the prospect— should listen to the yoice of 
experience, and heed the counsel of fiiends 
who have trodden the path before them. These 
can tell them that many thorns lie hidden 
among the flowers ; and that few of the evil 
customs that prevail plant so many thorns in 
the path, or produce so much sorrow to man- 
kind, as the drinking customs of society. 

It may be naturally asked, why this great 
enemy of human happiness should be so freely 
entertained amongst men, and permitted to 
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mar the happiness which God designed for his 
intelligent creatures, endowed with a portion 
of his own spirit, and destined for immortality. 
The question is a reasonable one, and deserves 
an explicit reply. 

Ignorance of the nature and properties of 
alcohol is one great cause of this apparent 
indifference to health and happiness. Other 
causes are, the power of habit and custom ; the 
appetite for intoxicating drinks which is gene- 
rated by using them ; and, above all, the ten- 
dency to gratify this appetite in the absence 
of a taste for more refined and ennobling 
enjoyments. It may be observed that where 
a taste for intellectual pleasures is cultivated, 
intemperate habits do not extensively prevail ; 
whilst ignorance, and the love of low and de- 
basing enjoyments, are generally accompanied 
by a tendency to indulge in the stimulus of 
intoxicating drinks. 

Successive generations of men have been 
educated in the false notion that these be- 
verages are not only not injurious to man, but, 
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under many circumstances, really useful to his 
maintenance in bodily and mental vigour. 
Ardent spirits were looked upon as the '* water 
of life ;^ the Indians of North America have 
more correctly named them "fire-water." 

These erroneous notions of the value of 
alcoholic stimulants long prevailed ; few were 
aware of their injurious qualities. In the 
present day, on the contrary, the fact of the 
poisonous nature of those stimidants is widely 
known ; and the chief difficulties we have now 
to i^ncounter are those arising from custom 
and appetite. It is a fatal peculiarity of these 
drinks that they create an increasing thirst for 
their use, and this appetite prevents those who 
use them from seeing tlie danger they are in. 

People are slow to admit their evil effects, 
because they like their stimulating qualities ; 
hence they attribute to other causes the ill 
health occasioned by them. 

We have shown that pure alcohol is a poi- 
son ; but as it is always more or less diluted 
with water before it is consimied by man, its 

c 
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poisonous qualities are rendered less fatal, and 
less immediately apparent. 

Whiskey contains about 54 per cent, of 
alcohol ; the remainder is water. Port wine 
contains about one-fourth part alcohol, and 
the remainder is water. Cider, ale, perry, 
beer, porter, &c., contain much smaller portions 
of alcohol, which is the intoxicating principle 
in them all. 

Whether we look to the higher or the hum- 
bler classes of society, we shall find that home, 
which ought to be the abode of peace, is 
turned into a scene of strife and desolation by 
the use of strong drink. Farewell to all hap. 
piness when the father or mother becomes a 
drunkard. The tender father becomes a brutal 
tyrant in his family; the once fond mother 
no longer looks with affection on her children, 
she only thinks of the gratification of her de* 
praved appetite. The ties of nature are rudely 
rent asunder, and no language can describe the 
demoralization which ensues. The children 
are brought up under the most unhallowed 
influences; misery is their inheritance, and 
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crime follows closely in the footsteps of pa- 
rental neglect. Our gaols are filled with 
young men and young women, who ought to 
be a blessing to t^eir country, but who are 
now the victims of sensual indulgence, induced 
by the drinking customs of our land. 

We desire to guard the rising generation 
against these evils, by enlightening their judg- 
ment, by awakening their affections, and by 
turning their attention to higher pursuits. 

We are told that rational beings should aim 
at moderation in all things ; that it is evidence 
of unmanly Weakness to pledge ourself against 
the proper use of anything. 

This is excellent doctrine when applied to 
healthful and innocent articles of consumption, 
but does not apply to the dietetic use of 
alcohol. No animal but man will touch it. 
Experience proves that its use has an almost 
universal tendency to create its abuse. Man, 
in his savage state, is rendered furious by it ; 
whole tribes of Indians have been swept away 
by its agency. In a civilized country, the 
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poorer and more ignorant portions of the oom- 
munitj fall yictimSy in thousands, to its deso- 
lating influence, and many of the rich are 
brought to disgrace and infamy. 

We do not mean to assert that everj one 
who uses alcoholic drinks becomes a drunkard ; 
but we maintain that every drunkard was once 
a moderate drinker, and that all moderate 
drinkers are more or less in danger. And 
feeling a warm interest in the welfare of all 
classes, we would warn all against this insidious 
enemy. 

In the Medical Report of the Dublin Cork- 
street hospital for 1843, written by Dr. Harkan, 
we find the following strong testimony in 
favour of total abstinence from the use of 
iatoxicating drinks. Speaking of the improved 
healthfulness of the city arising from increased 
attention to sanatory regulations, he adds : — 
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' A much more probable cause [of this healthfolnen] is 
the wonderful revolation which has lately taken place in 
the habits of the people ; sobriety and total abstinence from 
spiritaoQs liqaojy having succeeded debasing dronkenness. 
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To erery philaottarofHst this affords » delightful prospect of 
an incalciilable dimination of human misery and crime, bnt 
the medical man alone can fully appreciate the value of it.*' 

To tills frill, and, we would add, conclusive 
testimony, the committee add the following 
words : — 

** The Committee of Management, in directing public 
attention to the accompanying Medical Report, feel that 
they only discharge a public duty in bearing their strongest 
attestation to the benefits resulting to the public health from 
the temperance movement now in progress. They are 
thoroughly persuaded, that to that great moral revolution 
our dty is mainly indebted for the very material dimination 
of fever manifested by the records of our hospital. " 

Having now given some evidence of the 
poisonous nature of alcoholic drinks, we shall 
in future chapters pursue the subject of their 
constantly injurious tendency, and urge addi- 
tional reasons for their entire relinquishment 
by every human being, except for medicinal 
and manufacturing purposes. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

" Hope nndismtyed will o'er the ruin smile, 

And light her torch at nature's fiineral pile." — CamfbeU. 

The failure of the potato crop in Ireland, 
which commenced in the year 1845, and ex- 
tended over the two or three succeeding years, 
caused an amoxmt of misery greater than ever 
before afflicted her people. The sad result 
was a diminution of our population to the ex- 
tent of more than a million, who were carried 
off by famine and emigration. 

Many reasons have been assigned for this 
dreadful calamity ; some of them of a political, 
some of a social character. It is not our present 
purpose to enter into a consideration of any 
of them. We simply state the fact, as an 
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introduction to the following extract from 
Chamber^ J&wmal of 6th March, 1852; and 
in subsequent pages the reader may, per- 
haps, discover our idea as to the best plan of 
preventing a similar calamity in future : — 

"Whiskey and misery, whichever be the 
cause, whichever be the effect, always go toge- 
ther. There has been, as is well known, a 
failure of the potato crop, and consequently a 
famine in the West Highlands and Hebrides. 

"In the island of Mull, about £3,000 raised 
in charity was spent in the year ending 10th 
October, 1848, for the support of the people. 
In the same space of time the expenditure of 
the people on whiskey was £6,099. We do 
not know how much had been previously spent 
on whiskey in that island ; but we may judge 
from the fact ascertained regarding Skye. In 
the year ending October 10th, 1850, the sum 
paid in the latter island for whiskey was 
£10,855, considerably more than double the 
amount expended in relief by the Destitution 
Fund, and more than double the consumption 
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of the same district in 1845, the year before 
the distress commenced ! ' That is/ says the 
Quarterly Review, which quotes the facts from 
excellent authority, * the increased consump- 
tion of whiskey exactly tallies with the ex- 
traneous aid received ; in other words, the whole 
amount of charitable assistance went in whie- 
he!,: " 

The facts above stated are striking evidence 
that the drinking customs of society are a bar 
to all moral and social improvement. It is 
in vain we attempt to elevate any people ad- 
dicted to these customs, while they are allowed 
to shed abroad their malign influence. Efforts 
in all other directions are thrown away, until 
we first remove these impediments to human 
progress. 

Good and true-hearted men are labouring 
to stem this desolating torrent; they have a 
mighty task to perform, and great will be the 
glory of their work, when it shall be accom- 
plished. 

In order to save the people of tlie West 
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Highlands and Hebrides from the dreadful 
results of actual famine, the benevolent con* 
tributions raised at the period referred to, 
were appropriated to their immediate relief. 
But, notwithstanding the absence of much 
wealth or accumulated capital among the in* 
habitants of these miserable districts, it appears 
evident irom the statement made, that if com- 
mon prudence were observed hj the people in 
their expenditure, no actual destitution need 
be apprdbended even in those barren regions. 

The wealth of Scotland in her southern dis- 
tricts enables her to bear up against the drain 
on her resoturces, caused. by her drinking ous« 
toms; but, in time, her people must sink if 
these customs be not put an end to. In the 
Hi^lands, where frightful poverty exists, the 
added miseiy produced by the use of strong 
drinks is clearly shown by the &cts stated 
with regard to the islands of Mull and Skye. 
Indeed, whiidcey and misery stand so closely 
together as cause and effect, in Scotland and 
Ireland, that it is impossible to disconnect them 
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when the social condition of the people in 
either country is the subject of consideration. 

This social condition, among the poor, is 
allowed on all hands to be miserable in the 
extreme. In Scotland, physical comfort is 
attainable to an extent but little experienced 
by the working classes in Ireland. This may 
be traced to the abundant employment afforded 
by the greater mercantile and manufacturing 
activity of her people, in her southern districts ; 
but the insignificant value of this activity to the 
working man is proved by the sad condition 
of drunkenness and demoralization which so 
extensively prevails, and which more than 
counterbalances the advantages afforded by 
good employment and good wages. 

Some time since, at a meeting in Edinburgh, 
Lord Aberdeen, in referring to the moral con- 
dition of Scotland, made use of these remarkable 
words: <'I shall not probably be thought 
guilty of exaggeration, or blinded by national 
partiality, if I say that Scotland, for a long 
series of years, has been eminently distin- 
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goished among the nations of Etirope for the 
moral, religions, and intellectual culture of its 
people. This has been generally, and indeed 
tmiversallj admitted; but can we say that 
this is the case at the present moment? I 
greatly fear that at this moment we are truly 
living on our former reputation. It is true 
that the population of the country has of late 
greatly increased, and with it there has been 
an increase in our material wealth and pros- 
perity ; but I grieve to say that the increase of 
crime has been greatly beyond the increase of 
population. I find that in the last twenty 
years the increase of crime has been six or. 
seven times in an increased ratio to the popu-' 
lation.'' And his lordship goes on to state, 
tiiat the consumption of whiskey in Scotland 
is seven millions of gallons a year, giving more 
than three gallons to every man, woman, and 
child in the kingdom. 

Here is evidence that cannot be impeached, 
and what does it prove to us? It clearly 
proves that the drinking customs of the people 
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of Scotland stand in opposition to their moral 
and social advancement, and the same rea- 
soning applies to the people of England and 
Ireland. If all other impediments to our 
advancement in civilization and happiness were 
removed, and this one viae alonle remained, 
it would blast all our prospects, and keep the 
masses of our people in a condition of misery 
and degradation. 

Much has been done in Ireland of late years 
for the suppression of our drinking customs; 
much yet remains to be done« Indeed it seems 
as if the good work of teetotalism- were but 
just commenced; we still see all around us 
distilleries,, and breweries, and. public houses, 
enticing the people into the way of drunken- 
ness; and many there be, it must be acknow- 
ledged, who yield to the temptations they offer. 

We frequently complain of our poverty ; but 
surely a people who can afford to spend on 
intoxicating drinks the immense sum we do, 
and which amounts to many millions of pounds 
annually, cannot be a poor people in any true 
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sense of the tenn. This wastefiilness is shown 
by the following estimate, which we made some 
years ago of our probable annual expenditure 
in this way :— 

£8,000,000 on whiskey. 

£5,000,000 on all other intoxicating drinks. 
To which should be added the cost of punishing 
crime, of supporting drunkards in hospitals, 
lunatic asylums, and poor*>houses ; also loss of 
labour, and loss of shipping, arising from the 
same cause. These may be taken at £5,000,000 
more. 

And in order to prove that this estimate is 
founded on reasonable grounds, we give the 
result of another calculation which we made 
at the same time, on a statement published by 
the publicans of Ireland^ to exhibit their po- 
litical importance, that they then numbered 
21,000. To this number we add 4,000 for all 
other dealers in intoxicating liquors, such as 
grocers, wine merchants, hotel keepers, &c. 
We may suppose that these 25,000 dealers 
receive each £3 daily for intoxicating drinks, 
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the result of which would.be a yearly ex- 
peuditure on these liquors, of £27,375,000. 
Deduct one-third from this amount to avoid 
the charge of exaggeration, and the above sum 
of £18,000,000 is confirmed. This wasteful- 
ness is sufficient to account for all our poverty, 
but it also proves that Ireland is'in reality a 
rich country; and that if our wealth were 
properly applied, ail our people might be 
comfortable and happy. 

Father Mathew's labours at this period(l840) 
were spreading happiness abroad over the 
whole island, and within a few years reduced 
this expenditure by one-half. In truth, our 
country is naturally one of the most produc- 
tive in the world. Its climate is temperate ; 
its soil is fertile ; it abounds in mineral pro- 
ductions, which are ready for the hand of 
industry to make available for the supply of the 
wants of man. But the blessings which a kind 
Providence has placed within our reach are 
squandered; we expend our money in the 
gratification of a ruinous appetite for strong 
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drinks ; and we haye our reward in the abun- 
dant crop of misery whicli surrounds us, and 
which, for its intensity, has made Ireland a 
word of contempt to almost eyeiy other nation. 
With natural advantages unsurpassed on earth, 
our wretchedness is proverbial. Even in less 
civilized and less cidtivated countries, the in- 
habitants are better fed, better housed, and 
better clothed than the men and women 
of Ireland, who dwell upon a soil so pro- 
verbial for its fertility, upon which the sun 
shines with so mild a radiance, and the rains 
and the dews of heaven fall so sweetly, that 
our fields are ever clothed in verdure, yielding 
to industry abundance of food for man, and 
numerous flocks and herds, and amply repay- 
ing the labours of the husbandman. How 
then comes it that, with natural advantages 
so great, we are yet so low in the scale of 
comfort and true civilization? The people 
are not deficient in ability and shrewdness. 
In other climes the Irishman takes an equal 
place with his fellow-man; he assumes his 
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rightfiil position ; and in the race of competi- 
tion he does not allow himself to be outstripped. 
It is only at home that he exhibits any defi- 
ciency in those qualities which are necessary 
to success in life. Many causes are assigned 
for this phenomena. At present we are con- 
cerned with only one of them, and that is 
intemperance. This one bad habit appears 
sufficient in itself to counteract all the advan- 
tages we enjoy ; it operates alike to the injury 
of the rich and the poor ; but the poor are the 
greatest sufferers, as it forbids all hope of 
their advancement in comfort so long as the 
vice is indulged in. 

Having discovered the cause of mxtck of 
our misery, shall we not, if we be wise men, 
set ourselves to work manfully to overcome 
our enemy? 

What are the best means we are acquainted 
with, of securing this end ? 

The advocates of teetotalism point to it sa^ 
certain remedy for the evils arising irom drunk- 
enness ; for if people do not drink intoxicating 
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liquors, they cannot get drunk. This is a 
truth plain to every one^s comprehension. Then 
the only question which arises is, are there 
any advantages to be derived from the use of 
intoxicating drinks, to compensate for the evils 
which their use entails upon society ? 

Teetotalers can see no advantages arising 
from their use; and they continually appeal 
to those who hold a contrary opinion to meet 
them in friendly discussion on this point. The 
imwillingness of their opponents to meet them, 
either on the platform or through the press, 
ought to be satisfactory evidence to all men, 
that the drinking customs of society are wholly 
indefensible. Teetotalers maintain that these 
customs are injurious to health ; and they sus- 
tain their opinion by the published testimony 
of a large number of medical men, some 2,000 
of the physicians of this United Kingdom,* who 
have given it as their opinion, that the '^ pros- 
perity, and the happiness, and the AeoftA, and 

* See page 13. 
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the morality" of the people would be improved 
by the entire disuse of intoxicating drinks. 
Stronger or more explicit language could not 
be used in proof of the hurtfulness of alcoholic 
stimulants. 

This testimony has been confirmed over and 
over again, by the writings of some of the 
most eminent men to be found in these coun- 
tries, and in America ; and we are not aware 
that a single writer of any eminence has stood 
forward to oontravert these statements. In- 
deed it ;nay be taken as an adnutted fact 
that alcohol is a poison, and that, as such, 
it always acts injuriously upon a healthy per- 
son. It can only be used safely as a medi- 
cine^ and under the adyice of the skilful 
physician. 

No one, as we have said, comes forward to 
prove that this view of the question is incor- 
rect. No man who has any pretension to a 
knowledge of anatomy or physiology ventures 
to contravene it ; but we are often pointed to 
the lives of old men, some of whom have used 
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strong drinks freely for many years, as an 
evidence of the erroneousness of our theory. 
This only proves that a few persons of strong 
constitutions have been able to stand against 
the destroying influences of the poison. The 
many fall early victims; it is the few alone 
who escape and live to attain a good old age. 
Health is impaired, and that wealth which 
would procure for us all needful comforts is 
wasted and destroyed. 

We are unwise and improvident, and the 
good which we might enjoy evades our grasp ; 
it is full time that we learned to pursue a 
more manly and self-reliant course. 

We spend foolishly, and do not save pru- 
dently. We encourage extravagance in all 
classes, from the peer to the peasant, from the 
merchant to the tradesman and labourer. All 
are taught that to save money is mean and 
poor-spirited; to spend it is hospitable and 
manly. Hence arises the poverty of Irishmen. 
We must change these habits, or we can never 
become a wealthy people ; and without some 
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accumtdatioii of wealth, there can be few of 
the comforts of civilization. Without wealth 
there would be no employment. The capitalist 
must be found, or there would be no work for 
the man who lives by his daily labour. We 
are far from reconmiending parsimony; but 
without thrift, neither individuals nor nations 
can attain independence. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

" We don't want to punish any one for selling liquor. Vfe 
want to protect ourselves and our families from the evils resulting 
from thdr sale. If mild measures would suffice, we should be 
satisfied ; if they fi&ll, severer laws must be passed, as we are 
determined to succeed.**— Neal Dow, Mayor qf Portland^ State 
qf Maine. 

We have given some reasons for serious 
reflection in the preceding chapter, and we 
now proceed with our argument. 

The drinking customs of Irishmen must, if 
persisted in, always keep the country poor, as 
this bad habit will prevent the beginning of ac- 
cumulation. The ocean is composed of drops 
of water, which, being collected in the clouds, 
supply, in the form of dew and rain, the little 
mountain stream; this, in its course to the 
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sea, is constantly receiving added supplies 
from numerous tributaries ; until at last it is 
swelledinto the mighty river ; and the Amazon, 
the Orinoco, the Mississippi, the Danube, the 
Bhine, our own noble Shannon, and thousands 
of other accumulated waters flow into the 
ocean ; and thus the waters of the sea never 
fail of a supply sufficient to compensate for the 
unceasing demands upon them, in the form of 
evaporation, to keep up the fertility of the 
whole earth. Beautiful provision of Nature I 
It covers the earth with verdure and loveliness, 
and points out to man how Almighty Groodness 
sustains the system of the imiverse by the 
minutest agencies. We should learn wisdom 
herein. There is no other course for us to 
pursue, leading to happiness. 

"We do not maintain that the practice of tee- 
totalism secures all earthly happiness ; but we 
do hold the opinion that, without it, all other 
agencies for promoting the prosperity of the 
people will fail of effecting any great or per- 
manent good. 
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If we do not abolish, our drinking customs, 
they ifdll continue so to depress our energies^ 
that it will be in vain we make efforts to shake 
ourselves free from physical or mental de- 
gradation. It is no sufficient reply to say that 
many drink alcoholic liquors, and yet become 
wealthy and intelligent. The great fact stares 
us in the face, that millions are on the verge 
of want continually ; and that thb, to a great 
extent, is owing to the naticmal vice of drunken? 
ness. 

If every working mui in the oommunity 
were supplied with a good house to live in, 
neatly furnished in such a manner aa to satisfy 
the wants of an intelligent human being ; if all 
had decent clothing, and abundance of food, 
and that neither nakedness nor hunger were 
felt by the toiling millions who are the artifi- 
cers of all the comforts and luxuries of life ; if 
the families of these men were themselves fur- 
nished with a moderate portion of the good 
things of this life ; if, on the Sunday, they 
were all seen wending their way to their dif- 
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ferent places of worship, there to pour out their 
souls in thankfulness to God for unnumbered 
blessings; if all these elements of happiness 
were found in conjunction with our drinking 
customs, then indeed might their votaries 
plead, in excuse for their practices, that they 
were not utterly ruinous in their results ; al- 
though, even under such favourable circum- 
stances as these, it would be no evidence of 
wisdom for men to waste their substance on 
poisons. 

But as it is notorious that none of the 
blessings we have enumerated follow in the 
train of our drinking customs; as, on the 
contrary, it is notorious that no blessings of 
any kind, nor any pleasures worthy of the 
pursuit of rational beings, ever flow from these 
customs ; is it not matter of astonishment that 
men are so unwise as to peril their present and 
their future happiness, by giving way to the 
cravings of an unnatural appetite for that 
which so often proves their ruin ? 

Conversing once with a distiller on the na- 
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tare of the miseiy-making profession he was 
engaged in, and which we, in vain, urged him 
to relinquish, and find some imobjectionable 
occupation for his capital and his talents, he 
exclaimed, ** The distillers will place the follj 
of mankind against the wisdom of mankind^ 
and theyll beat you teetotalers ten times 
over." 

There is matter for our deep consideration 
in this strong expression. It embodies a great 
truth, which it would be well to have con- 
stantly before the mind of every advocate of 
the abolition of our drinking usages; these 
usages, no doubt, have their stronghold in the 
folly of mankind. If we were wise, they 
would not long maintain their grotmd. 

This consideration of our great question 
leads us to the conclusion, that in ignorance is 
to be found the iDOt of our sorrows. Igno- 
rance and appetite combined drag us down 
from that high estate which we should other- 
wise occupy in God's glorious universe. 

Man is created but '* a little lower than the 
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angels," and he is destined to be crowned inth 
dignity and honour; but our follj keeps us 
floundering in the depths of misery and . de- 
gradation. 

The American people are beginning to take 
a dearer view of their interest in this mattert 
Already there is a de^p feeling throughout the 
United States, that some more active remedies 
than have yet been^ employed for putting an 
end to the drinking usages of their people, 
must be devised ; and the consequence is, that 
legislatiye action, as well as moral suasion, is 
brought to bear on the evil. This proves that 
there is an extraordinary ; amount of public 
opinion abroad in the Statea in favour of per- 
fect sobriety. It would appear that the intel- 
ligent inhabitants of that land have arrived at 
the conclusion, that the use of alcoholic liquors 
is incompatible with national prosperity, or 
national virtue. 

The following extracts from an American 
paper, under date June 11th, 1851, exhibit 
this feeling in a striking point of view : — 
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" Rum not wanted.— «»The steamer St. Law- 
rence, Captaki Startevant, wHeli arrived here 
this mpming from Portland, bisought. back 
eighty bfirrels. of liquor which it was fbnnd 
impossible to dispose of in the State of -Maine, 
under the; new and stringent liquor law of that 
State."— fo^on ComifMnwedlih. 

^* This . result can hardly be wcaidered at^ 
when we are aware of the provisions of the 
law lately enacted by the legislature of -Maine. 
It forbids the manufacture or sale of all 
spirituous and intoxicating liquors, except by 
authorized and licensed town agents, and then 
only for medicinal and-meohanieal purposes. If 
any unlicensed person shall manufacture or 
sell these liquors, . h^ is subjected, for the first 
conviction, to a fine of one hundred dollars ; 
for the second conviction, to a fine of two 
hundred dollars; and for the third, to two 
hundred dollars and four months* imprison* 
ment. It authorizes the search of stores, &c., 
for spirituous liquors intended for sale without 
license, and the destruction of the liquor, un- 
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less proved to be imported, and in the original 
packages in which it was imported. No per- 
son engaged in the xmlawful traffic is allowed 
to sit on a jury in any case arising under the 
act."— Providewoe Post, 

The following striking illustration of the 
misery inflicted by the drinking usages of so- 
ciety, is also taken from an American paper : — 
"Pernodt me to illustrate my views on 
temperate drinking, by relating a remarkably 
thrilling scene which occurred in a town in a 
neighbouring State, while the people were 
gathered together to discuss the merits of the 
license question, and decide infonnally whe- 
ther neighbours should any longer be per- 
mitted to destroy each other by vending alco-' 
holic poisons. The town had suffered greatly 
from the sale and use of intoxicating liquors. 
The leading influences were opposed to total 
abstinence. At the meeting, the clergyman, 
the deacon, the physician were present, and 
were all in favour of continuing the custom of 
license— all in favour of permitting a few men 
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of respectable character to sell alcohol ; for 
they aU agreed in the opinion that alcohol in 
moderation, when used as a beverage, was a 
good creature of Crod ; and that to restrict its 
sale and moderate use was an unjust inter- 
ference with human liberty, and a reflection 
upon the beneyolence of the Almighty. They 
all xmited in the belief that, in the use of al- 
cohol, excess alone was to be avoided. 

^*The feeling appeared to be all the one 
way, when a single teetotaler who was pre- 
sent by accident, but who had been a former 
resident of the town, begged leave to differ 
from the speakers who had preceded him. He 
entered into a history of the village from its 
early settlement; he called the attention of 
the assembly to the desolation temperate drink- 
ing had brought on families and individuals ; 
he pointed to the poor-house and the pri- 
son-house and the grave-yard, for their nu- 
merous victims; he urged the people, by 
every consideration of mercy, to let down 
tiie flood-gates, and prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, the continued desolation of families 
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by the moderate use of alcohol. But all would 
not do. The arguments of the clerg3nnan, the 
deacon, and the physician,, backed by station, 
learning, and influence, were too much for the 
single teetotaler. No one arose to continue 
t^e discussion or to support him, and the 
president of the meeting was about to put the 
question, when all at once there arose, from one 
corner of the room, a miserable female. She 
was thinly clad, and her appearance indicated 
the utmost' wretchedness, and that her mortal 
oaxeer was almost closed. Aflei a moment of 
silence, and all eyes bmng fixed upon her, she 
stretched her attenuated body to its utmost 
height, then her long arms to their greatest 
Length, and raising her voice to a shrill pitch, 
she called on all to look upon her. 'Yes T she 
said, * look upon me, and then hear me. All 
that the last speaker has said, relative to 
temperate drinking as being the father of all 
drunkenness, is true. All practice, all ex- 
perience, declare its truth. All drinking of 
alcoholic poison, as a beverage in health is 
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excess. Look upon me. You all know me, or 
enee did. You all know that I was once the 
mistress of the best farm in this townland. 
You all know, too, I once had one of the best 
— ^the most devoted of husbands. You all 
know I had five noble-hearted industrious 
boys. Where are they now ? Doctor, where 
are they now ? You all know. You all know 
they lie in a row, side by side, in yonder 
ehurch-yard— aU, every one of them, filling 
the drunkard 8 grave I They were all taught 
that temperate drinking was safe ; excess alone 
to be avoided; and the^ never oicknowtedged 
excess. They quoted you, and you, and yofi — 
pointing with her shred of a finger to the 
minister, the deacon, and doctor, as authority. 
* They thought themselves safe under such 
teachers. But I saw the gradual change com- 
ing over my family aad prospecto with dismay 
and horror; I felt we were all to be over- 
whelmed in one common ruin ; I tried to ward 
off the blow ; I tried to break the spell— the 
delusive spell— hui which the idea of temperate 
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dimkiiig hsd inTolred my hugbstid and sods ; 
I begged, I prajed, but the odds were greatly 
sgaioat me. The miniateT said the poison 
whicli was destroying my husband and sons 
was a good creature of Giod. The deacon, (who 
aits mike pulpit there, aud who took our farm 
to pay his mm bills) sold them the poison; 
the physician said that a little was good, but 
that excess ought to be avoided. My poor 
husband and sons fell into the snare, and they 
could not escape (there were no teetotalers 
then), and one after another was conveyed to 
the dishonoured grave of the drunkard. Now 
look at me again; you probably see me for 
the last time ; my sand has almost run. I 
have dragged my exhausted frame from my 
present abode — jotw poor-houae — 'to warn you 
all — to warn you, minister ; to warn you, false 
teacher of God's word' — and with her aims 
Jig high, and her tall form stretched to the 
most, and her voice raised to an unearthly 
)cb, she exclaimed : ' I shall soon stand be- 
:e the judgment seat of God ; I shall meet 
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you there, you false guides, and be a swift 
witness against you all/ 

''The miserable female vanished: a dead 
silence pervaded the assembly : the minister, 
the deacon, the physician hung their heads : 
the president of the meeting put the question, 
' Shall we have any more licenses to seU al- 
coholic poisons, to be sold as a beverage?* 
The response was unanimous : ' No T ** 

People of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, friends of humanity 
everywhere, what would have been your 
verdict had you been there also? "^ 

This picture may be considered by some 
overdrawn. But, could the history of families 
in many cities and towns of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland be told, thousands of cases, 
equally thrilling, equally striking, might be 
recorded also. 

A lady of respectability once called on the 
writer of these pages, and told the following 
story of her experience. She was the wife of a 
man whose abilities as an accountant were so 
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considerable, that his time was, or might be, 
always fully and profitably engaged. For 
very many years they had lived happily toge- 
ther ; their family, at the time she called upon 
us to interest us in their melancholy condition, 
consisted of four grown-up children : two sons 
and two daughters. The father and both sons 
had contracted drinking habits, and, for some 
time past, they had gone on from bad to 
worse, until their conduct became so brutal 
and their language so indecent, that she oflen 
had to send her daughters out of the house, 
that they might avoid the obscenities of their 
father and brothers. A sadder case than this 
could hardly be adduced, and yet we find men 
not unwilling to turn coldly away irom the 
recital, and say, '' This is no afifair of ours. 
We drink temperately; let those who will, 
drink to excess, and bear the penalty of their 
own imprudence." Such is the reasoning of 
men who call themselves Christians, and who 
yet have neither the Christian feeling nor 
the manly benevolence to surrender a gross 
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and sensual indulgence for the sake of their 
suffering fellow-creatures. When we multiply 
one such case as this by the myriads of similar 
eases existing throughout the land^-and we 
could relate numbers of such — ^the sum of hu- 
man misery arising from this one source of 
evil becomes, to the contemplative mind, quite 
appalling. This lady and her daughters were 
sad victims of a vice which they had no power 
to control. They could not stand forth and 
arrest the progress of this destroyer. 

Surely they, and the multitude of hapless 
beings who are similarly circumstanced, have 
a strong claim on society to assist them in 
putting an end to their misery. Are we doing 
as we would be done by, when we turn a deaf 
ear to such moumfdl appeals ? 

It is no evidence of wisdom for men to stand 
up in the present day, and say they drink 
wine, or other intoxicating drinks, because it 
is necessary for their health. Those who 
really believe this are to be pitied for their 
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ignorance, just as we pity men who are ig^ 
norant that uncleanly Habits are unwholesome ; 
or as we look with pity on those who are un- 
informed on the commonest scientific truths, 
and with whom it is in vain to reason, until 
they have the sense to acquire for themselves 
so much knowledge of the primary laws of na- 
ture, as is necessary to enable them to arrive at 
a just conclusion on the subjects they discuss. 
The healthy man, who drinks alcoholic liquors 
on the supposition that they tend to maintain- 
him in health, is just in this state of ignorance. 
But the truth is, few men do so believe ; few 
men imagine intoxicating drinks are useful to 
health. They are used from habit, in many 
cases; but the great majority of consimiers 
drink them because they like them ; there is 
a treacherous and unacknowledged inclination 
for the stimulants, and this is so universal, that 
general custom, or fashion, pronounces in their 
favour; hence, it is a labour of great difficulty 
to convince mankind that they injure them- 
selves physically or morally by this indulgence 
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of their appetite. Life is so very uncertaiii, 
and we are so little able to ascertain, with 
precision the laws which govern health, that a 
ready argument is thus afforded to all who 
wish to indulge in injurious practices which 
are found to be agreeable in their nature. 
This is the true reason why the argument 
that the use of intoxicating drinks is inimical 
to a healthful condition of body finds so little 
favour in many minds ; and, however true it is 
that health is thus destroyed, the argument 
must be looked upon as but a secondaiy means 
for the promotion of temperance principles. It 
is on the ground of the moral evils which are 
produced by the use of alcoholic drinks, that 
our case must principally rest. Granting to 
our opponents all they allege in behalf of 
their favourite beverages ; supposiag them, for 
a moment, not to be injurious tQ the health of 
man, are there not reasons sufficiently cogent, 
demanding of us their relinquishment as com- 
mon beverages ? 
Misery such as language is powerless to de^- 
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pict arises from their use. The highest intel- 
lectual powers and giflts of genius, such as call 
forth the admiration of the world, are found to 
be no safeguards against the insidious ap- 
proaches of these destroyers. On the con*- 
trary, the possession of those high qualities 
which raise men in the estimation of their 
fellows is very frequently the cause of ruin. 
Men of genius are, not unfrequently, so ex- 
citable in their temperament, as to be pecu- 
liarly liable to be overoome by the seductive 
temptations of conyiriality. Hence, we often 
see the brightest and most promising men of 
our day cut down early in life by habits of 
intoxication, that soon banish them from those 
circles of which they were once the grace and 
ornament. Dull, heavy men escape, where 
the brilliant and the gifted are almost certain 
to fidl victims ; and in this way society is de- 
prived of the advantages which the lustre of 
such characters would long shed abroad, if it 
were not quenched imtimely in the brutal 
orgies of drunkenness^ .Instances, almost in- 
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numerable, miglit be given as evidence that 
the most highly gifled men have become lost 
to themselves, their families, and the world, 
solely through the means of this one vice. 

Is it not incumbent on us all to make some 
effort to arrest such a calamity as this ? If, 
by an indulgence in habits which lead to such 
results as these, we must perpetuate evils so 
great, are we not bound by every call of 
charity and benevolence to relinquish such 
habits ? We know not how soon the destroyer 
may enter our own houses, and cast down into 
the gloomiest pit of desolation some dearly- 
beloved ones. But, supposing we escape so 
dread a calamity as this, have we not Mends 
and brethren around us who are in danger ; 
and shall we refuse to stretch forth a hand to 
save them from destruction? Premiums of 
life insurance are based on calculations of the 
value of human life at the various periods of 
our existence, from infancy to old age. Take 
one thousand men and women, say at twenty 
years of age, and you cannot lay your bands 
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on any particular indiyiduals of that number 
who will die within the ensuing seven years, 
and yet it is certain that a given number of 
them will pass out of existence within that 
period of time. So it is in relation to drunken- 
ness ; and all experience proves that moderate 
drinking is the root of drunkenness. We can- 
not tell, out of one thousand young persons 
who are brought up in the customary drinking 
habits of society, who among them wil lose 
their own self-respect, and forfeit the respect 
of their friends and acquaintances, by an in- 
dulgence to excess within any limited period 
of time ; but it is just as certain that a con- 
siderable number of them will so fall away, as 
that a given number of them will die ; and if 
statistics in the one case were as carefully 
compiled as in the other, we doubt not we 
should find results equally regular in their 
operation. K these things be so— .and where 
is the man to be found who doubts them ? — ^is 
there not afforded another strong argument on 
the side of teetotalism, which goes to the root 
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of the evil, and only asks to dry up the springs 
of such widely-spreading nuseiy and deso- 
lation? 

The books of the ** Temperance Provident 

life Office'* exhibit the following facts. This 

company insures the lives of teetotalers at s 

lower premium than it charges on the general 

population, and, after an experience of six 

years, contrasting the value of life in their 

office with that in four other companies, they 

have made public these results : — 

Company A issued 944 policies, and had 14 

deaths, equal to 15 per 1,000. 

„ B issued 1,901 policies, and had 

27 deaths, equal to 14 per 1,000. 

„ C issued 838 policies, and had 11 

deaths, equal to 13 per 1,000. 

„ D issued 2,470 policies, and had 

65 deaths, equal to 26 per 1,000. 

Our office issued 1,596 policies, and had 12 

deaths, equal to 7^ per 1,000* 

A glance at this table will show the evil 

effects of moderate driuking on human life* 
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All persons insuring must declare tliat thej 
lead temperate lives; yet here we see a 
difference of one-half in favour of entire ab- 
stinence from intoxicating drinks. 

That the manifold evils flowing from the use 
of intoxicating drinks have a footing amongst 
us should not perhaps be cause of surprise, the 
love of such excitement is so general ; and all 
experience proves that the craving for alco- 
holic stimulants is a constantly-growing appe- 
tite, which receives added strength the more 
it is ministered unto. The more we drink, the 
fiercer becomes our desire for the poison. This 
results from some unknown or unexplained 
phenomenon in our physical conformation, 
and is an undeniable truth ; it is not matter of 
surprise, therefore, that the use of alcoholic 
liquors should lead to habits of drunkenness, 
in numberless instances; but it is, indeed. 
Cause of no little astonishment to a thoughtful 
man, to find so little interest excited among 
the intelligent members of society in relation 
to this matter. It is to be wondered at, and 
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strongly condemned) that men of education, 
and beneyolent men whose moral sense has 
been called into life and activity by witnessing 
the sin and misery which surround them, 
should allow this custom of using strong 
drinks to continue its desolating effects with- 
out protesting against it. 

That men under the influence of ignorance 
aDd' appetite should wander far away from 
the road of happiness, is not surprising ; but 
that men educated, and, in some measure at 
least, under the influence of Christian feeling, 
should countenance and support, and lend all 
their influence to the perpetuation of such 
folly, is indeed hard to be accounted forv 
It proves that the really beautiful and truly 
civilizing influences of Christianity, although 
widely acknowledged, have yet to be acted 
on. We have yet to learn that God requires 
of ius to do all the good we can, to all men. 
That it is our duty to abandon every habit, to 
relinquish every custom, which has a manifest 
tendency to promote crime and sorrow, or to 
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dbgrade the noble nature of man, who might 
occupy a position in creation but a little lower 
than that of the angels in heaven. 

We have said that the appetite for intoxi- 
cating drinks is a growing appetite. This is a 
fact which no well-informed person will dis- 
pute. To bring it home with full conviction 
to every mind, we give the foUowing striking 
illustration of its truth, as developed in the 
experience of Irishmen. 

The following statistics of the mannfacture 
of whiskey in Ireland, for 114 years, is taken 
from '^ More wood's History of Inebriating 
liquors," a work which appears to be most 
carefully compiled, and was not written with 
any view of sustaining the theory we are ad- 
vocating. 

His statement is headed*- 
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*" DISTILLATION OF SPIRITS IN IRELAND." 

1723 133,733 gaUons. 

' 1730 1. 134,748 

1740 239.811 „ 

1750 598,546 

1760 225,217 

1770 801,174 „ 

1780 1,229,416 

1790 2,926,795 

1800 3,621,498 

1810 6,412,625 

1820 4,636,192 

1880 9,208,538 

1837 11,809.603 

The population of Ireland, in 1723, was about 
2,200,000 ; in 1837 it was probably between 
seven and eight millions. It had about qua- 
drupled. The consumption of whiskey had 
increased nearly ninety-fold. 

It is a law of gravitation, that descending 
bodies fall with increasing velocity as they 
come nearer the earth. Here we see, in the 
moral world, a making haste towards destruc- 
tion which it is most alarming to contemplate. 
It evinces a deterioration in national habits, 
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which should awaken the statesman as well as 
the philanthropist to the necessity of imme- 
diate effort to stem the desolating torrent. 

The Temperance reform arrested this down- 
ward career, and reduced the annual distilla- 
tion of whiskey in Ireland in 1842 to 5,290,650 
gallons. But it has been for a few years past 
on the increase, and now, in the year 1854, it 
amoimts to 8,136,362 gallons. 

We are again going down-hill, so that active 
efforts on the part of all classes of the popula- 
tion are needed, to prevent the speedy over- 
throw of all that is noble or virtuous in the 
land. 

The difficidty of arresting this downward 
tendency, when the drunken appetite is once 
created, is strongly illustrated by the follow- 
ing extract from Doctor Macnish's well-known 
work, The Anatomy of Drunkenness: — 

To prove the intensity of the desire for the bottle, and 
the diffictdtj, often insurmountable, of overcoming it, I 
extract the followmg interesting and highly characteristic 
anecdote from a recent publication : '* A gentleman of verj 
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smiable dispositiong, and jvtstlj popalar, contracted habits 
of intemperance: his friends argued, implored, remon- 
strated ; at last he pnt an end to all importunity in this 
manner. To a friend who was addressing him in the fol- 
lowing strain, * Dear Sir George, jour fimiily are in the 
utmost distress on account of this unfortunate habit ; they 
perceive that business is neglected ; your moral influence 
is gone ; your health is ruined ; and, depend upon it, the 
coafcs of your stomach will soon give way, and then a change 
will come too late' — the poor victim, deeply convinced of 
the hopelessness of his case, replied thus — * My good 
friend, your remarks are just ; they are indeed too true ; 
but I can no longer resist temptation : if a bottle of brandy 
stood at one hand, and the pit of hell yawned at the other, 
and if I were convinced I would be pushed in as sure as I 
took one glass, I could not refrain. Ton are very kind. 
I ought to be grateful for so many kind good friends, but 
you may spare yourself the trouble of tiying to reform me : 
the thing is impossible.' " The observation of almost every 
man must have furnished him with cases not less striking 
than the above. I could relate many such which have 
occurred in my own practice, but shall at present content 
myself with one. I was lately consulted by a young gen- 
tleman of fortune fr(>m the north of England. He was 
aged twenty-six, and was one of the most lamentable in- 
stances of the resistless tyranny of this wretched habit tliat 
can possibly be imagined. Every morning, before breakfisist, 
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he drank a bottle of brandy : another he consamed between 
breakfiist and dinner ; and a third shortly before going to 
bed. Independently of this, he indulged in wine and 
^ whatever liquor came within his reach. Eyen during the 
honrs usually appropriated to sleep, the same system was 
pursued — brandy being placed at the bed side for his use in 
the night-time. To this destructiTe vice he had been 
addicted since his sixteenth year ; and it had gone on in- 
creasing from day to day, till it had acquired its then 
alarming and almost incredible magnitude. In vain did he try 
to resist the insidious poison. With 'the perfect conscious- 
ness that he was rapidly destroying himself, and with every 
desire to struggle against the insatiable cravings of his 
diseased appetite, he found it utterly impossible to o£fer the 
slightest opposition to them. Intolerable sickness, faint- 
ings, and tremors followed every attempt to abandon his 
potations ; and had they been taken suddenly away fron» 
him, it cannot be doubted that delirium tremens and death 
would have been the result. 

Such facts as these should make us doubly 
anxious to arrest the progress of the destroyer 
in time. An entire abandonment of the use 
of alcoholic liquors is our only sure means of 
securing that end. 
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CHAPIEB IV. 



"Tou ten me that I hate the bowL 

Hate is a feeble word ; 
I loathe, abhor— my very sonl 

With strong diBgnst is stirred. 
Whene'er I see, or hear, or tell 
Of the dark beverage of heU." 



We have alluded to the misery produced by 
the drinking usages of society among the 
wealthy and educated clsisses. That misery, 
in numberless instances, is so great, that no lan- 
guage could convey any adequate idea of it. 
The most gifted man fails when he attempts to 
delineate woes without a parallel on earth. 
We cannot in words give a picture of the 
mother^s sorrow, when she beholds her son 
given up to the foul demon of drunkenness, 
or her daughter an outcast under the same 

F 
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withering influences. We cannot paint tlie 
father's woes when he contemplates the rain 
of his child, and when the cold and deathlike 
feeling is impressed on his heart, that the case 
of the drunkard is almost a hopeless case ; 
hopeless, becaose of the benumbing influences 
b; which he is soiroanded ; influences which 
hasten his degradation, instead of lending him 
a helping hand to burst asunder those chuns 
which an evil habit has been coiling around 
him, and which render him daily less and less 
able — ^lesB and lesB disposed — to shake them 
off. What powers of eloquence are fitted to 
describe the wretchedness which dwells in the 
family which was once blessed with all the 
comforts of life; where taste and refinement 
gilded each passing hour, and shed domestic 
happiness all around; bat where all is now 
desolation, because of the drunken habits into 
which the husband or the wife, the father or 
the mother, or the beloved child, may have 
'alien ? As well attempt to describe &e bladc- 
less of that darkness into which no ray of 
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sunshine has ever penetrated, or the unfa- 
tk^nable gloom of that mind in which all 
hope is extinguished. 

Hie sorrows, the woes, the miseries of 
drunkenness, in abodes that were once scenet 
of joy and happiness, oTer which wealth and 
intelligence had shed a beaiUiful radiance, 
must be indeed, from their yerj depth and 
horrid gloom, indescribable. 

When we enter into the habitations of the 
poor, do we find the effects of our drinking 
customs less appalling there ? No I emphati- 
cally, no ! It is here that the evils of drunk- 
enness are found in all their rank luxuriance. 
Misery the most appalling tracks the foot- 
stoops of the demon in the habitations of the 
working classes. The mxdtiplication of deso- 
lation in these abodes is so overwhelming, that 
benevolence stands aghast, and philanthropy 
sickens at the thought that the work of resto- 
ration is an almost hopeless task. It is on 
scenes such as these wretched hovels present, 
that we desire to fix the attention of the ma- 
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nufacturers, and the sellers of strong drinks ; 
to point out to them the sad havoc of all that 
is noble in the character of man which they 
are directly instrumental in creating. They 
make a living, it is true, by their trade. The 
brewers and distillers accumulate large for- 
tunes, they dwell in fine houses, and they 
drive along in beautiful carriages ; they seem 
to satisfy their consciences that all is right 
with them. It is impossible for mortals to 
know anything as to the amount of condemna- 
tion which will be visited on men, in a future 
state, who are willing accessaries in the pro- 
duction of so much misery as is created by our 
drinking customs ; but thus much may be 
said, in view of the facts of the case, that to 
the manufacture, sale, and use of alcoholic 
poisons, may be traced a large, if not the 
larger, amount of woe and misery and crime 
which disgrace the civilization of the present 
day ; so that if the promoters of this desola- 
tion are to be rewarded with wealth in this 
life, and to escape all condemnation in the life 
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to come, it is not easy to imagine what amount 
of wrong-doing is necessary to call down the 
censure of heaven upon erring mortals. 

We readily grant that many of our poison- 
manufacturers are men amiable in most of the 
relations of society. Some of them are gene- 
rous and kind-hearted;, they pity the woes of 
the unfortunate and the criminal, and they 
stretch forth their hands for their relief. Still 
all the good they accomplish in this way can 
effect but little in stemming the torrent of 
evil which is continually flowing from the 
main occupation of their lives. However, im- 
til society comes forward to brand this trade 
of desolation as an imholy and an imlawful 
trade for Christian men to be engaged in, it 
would seem to be a vain effort to direct our 
labours principally against the dealers in strong 
drinks. So long as men are fbimd willing to 
consume these deleterious liquors, manufac- 
turers will be found. 

We must arrest the stream at its source, by 
istopping their consumption; no other course 
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will be poverfol enough to put an end to the 
evil. Ow chief busineas is with the connmf 
era. We muBt by earnest appeal to their 
better feeUngs and to their Te&son, awaken 
them to K sense of the magnitude of the mis' 
chief they are doing to themaelxes, to their 
famtliee, and to society, by the practices in 
which they indulge. In Uiis way real p^ma- 
nent good can be effected. Every honest tee- 
totaler we make is a tower of strength added 
to the cause (^ morality and good order. 
Thus has the cause of true temperance been 
already largely promoted, and die ibondation 
laid for still more extensive reformation. Crood, 
incalculable good, has been conferred on thou- 
sands of families ; so much so, that if the 
labours of temperanoe reformers were to cease, 
enough has been done to make them feel satis- 
fied that their exertions in the cause of suller- 
ing humanity have not been thrown away. 
Their labours are not, however, to cease ; nor 
are the blesdngs shed abroad by the general 
adoption of more temperate habits of living to 
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he limited by ihe amount of good already 
effected, great although that good undoubtedly 
is ; but they will be felt increasingly by cpm- 
ing generatiops of men and women who will 
be brought up uneoutaminated by those drink-* 
ing habits which so deteriorated their fathers, 
and so greatly retarded the progress of eivi- 
lization in these lands. 

The following wise and statesmanlike 
remfurk^ of Jol^m Howley^ £sq. Q.C. will 
commend theais^lves to the judgment of our 
intelligent readers :-<* 

** While I fblly agree with those who assert that any 
attempt to coneeal or soften down the crimes of the 
coonty is iiegiuioos to the pnUic peaoe, hj hlindiog poblio 
vigiUmoei stiU, on the other hand, I caa well imagiiw 
wrioms mischief to arise from an indisorimiDAte and dogBe4 
denial of any ^d7W» towards reformation, or from a cold 
or aoor aeeptioism as to any change that may he for the 
better. There is idways a large portion of society who 
hold their virtoes as well as their ▼ices on authority. 
Example is a powerful engine of- hnman morals. If tb« 
people are always hearing of their nnmitigated and nnal. 
t|»d depravity, without pkemg one item to their oedit 
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side, forever presenting a heavy and depressing balance 
against them ; and if they find any step they may take 
towards reformation derided or under-valaed, the pride of 
good conduct will be apt to subside, and thus one great 
stay of public virtue may be weakened or removed. Can 
there be any doubt that the new and powerfal ally of law 
and order — the temperance pledge, which has descended 
under the auspices of a benevolent and zealous priest, haa 
guned corroborated strength firom the general approbation 
bestowed on those who have laid down a degrading vice, 
and bound themselves by a public resolution to future 
reformation ? On such grounds, therefore, I have felt it 
as a part of my duty, presiding here, publicly to recognise 
the improvement which I think ha? taken place, and which 
i fiot confined to the fingle head of faction fights. The 
popular mind is, as far as I can understand, calmer. The 
great mass of the people are solely occupied in the pursuit 
of a frugal and laborious industxy. Large movements — 
multitudinous assemblages of the people for the removal of 
real or fended grievances, are no l<Miger to be heard of 
within the county. Those field meetings, which some 
time since met to deliberate, but were more calculated to 
menace, have ceased, and the general temper is more 
harmonized and settled to quiet and domestic objects.*' — 
Charge ai Nenagh Quarter Sessions, 1844. 

la coo^mation of this valuable testimonj. 
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from the bench, we add a short extract from a 
Report of the Irish Temperance Union, to the 
World's Temperance Convention held in Lon- 
don, August, 1846 : — 

** The people now attend fairs and markets, and transact 
their bosiness at these places of public resort, in peacefnl- 
' ness and concord ; and the faction fights which, preyionsly 
to the temperance reformation, were snch a disgrace to the 
national character, are ahnost unknown ; and the scenes 
of drunken riot and disorder so common in former days are 
seldom witnessed. Some attribute this improvement to 
the efficient police system now in existence ; but the com- 
mittee have no doubt that teetotalism is the great peace- 
preserver, and thej believe that the magistracy willingly 
accord a large meed of credit to it, as a valuable auxiliary to 
their labours." 

In the year 1843, or just about the tinie 
when the consumption of whiskey had reached 
its lowest point in Ireland, the Lord Mayor 
stated at a public meeting in Dublin, that only 
seven prisoners were held for trial at the last 
Quarter Sessions ; only seven out of a popu- 
lation of 300,000 I And at the same meeting 
Mr. O'Connell stated that only fiileen prisoners 
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were held for trial at the last AssUies in the 
conntj of Kerry : Only fifteen out of 350,0001 

In 1840, Lord Moipeth (now Earl of Carlisle), 
in his place in the House of Cjopmions^ bore 
similar testimony to the morality of the Irish 
people, which he attributed to the spread oi the 
temperance reformation. Indeed, there can be 
no rational doubt of the great value of this 
promoter of yirtue and happiness. 

The following letter, addressed to the late 
Peter Puroell, Esq«, and read by him at a 
public meeting held ixx Dublin* on the 27tb 
of January, 1848, to lay the foundation of a 
suitable testimonial to Father Mathew, needs 
no comment. It speaks eloquently in favour 
of the cause we advocate ; and it is doubly 
"Valuable as the testimony of a physician and 
surgeon who ranked among the foremost in 
his profession :— 

** Botland-sqnare, Jan. 22nd, 1843. 
'* Mt Dear Sir — I send yon s brief memorandnm of 
tihe ikota I aoddentaHy mentioned to yon the other day, 
vispeeiing the oauMS of admiaaion into the Biohmond Snr* 
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gicftl HoBpitali Uibro Father ICsUmiv's bappj inflaeBoecon. 
▼erted the poor of this citj ficom dronkeimeas to sobriety. 

** The hospital contains 130 beds, chiefly appropriated to 
sargical cases, and before the pledge was so generally 
taken by the poor of the city, we were nerer witbont cases 
of woands and braken heads and anus of w«mea, the cniel 
inflictioiui of their dranktn Imsbanda^ when, at the aame 
time, it usually contained cases of infioits and ehildien half 
horned or scalded to death through the negligence of their 
drunken mothers. The hospital, I may safely say, was 
neyer without cases of delirium tremens, many of whidi 
ended ft tally. Indeed I know of no instance of any indivi. 
d«U affiwted with this malady, arisii^ from the abase of 
ardent spirits* who did not ultimately die of the dlseaae. 

** Now» if we contrast these &cta with the records of the 
hospital smoe Father Mathew has made us a sober people* 
we do not find a single instance of pounds, bums, or 
scalds (UtribiUdble to drunkenness/ and seldom or never is 
any case of defiriura tremens admitted into hespitaL 

** The iMords of the hoqiital also prore^ that sinoa tiw 
great mass of the popuhition of this city have beoome sober* 
that the rate of mortality amongst all description of patients 
is considerabljf reduced — a proof of the increased strength 
and powers which the lower orders in this mode acquire of 
eflfoctuaUy resisting the influence of disease. 

*• My dear, Sir, truly youn, 

" TtanttAun GABMlOBEiXL.** 
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The diinking customs of our people are 
mainly kept up by habit and fashion ; people 
feel unwilling to relinquish usages long sanc- 
tioned by the universal practice of all classes, 
and which are so associated with acts of kind- 
ness. They are, however, beginning to learn 
that the rites of hospitality may be performed 
generously and kindly without the presence of 
intoxicating drinks at their entertainments. 
Drunkenness is now held to be disgraceful, and 
thus a large step in advance has been gained. 
We may hope that growing intelligence and 
growing thoughtfulness will, ere long, teach 
the community that the only safeguard against 
drunkenness is the avoidance of the use of 
those . liquids which place men in that most 
•miserable of predicaments. Reason is the 
highest gift of God to man. The idea of over- 
turning that power which alone raises us above 
the brute creation by any voluntary acts of our 
own, should be looked upon with apprehen- 
sion, and this condition considered one of the 
greatest of calamities. To find that this crime 
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is held in dishonotir is therefore cause of ge- 
neral congratulation, as it wiQ be, some time 
hence, when any use of alcoholic poisons shall 
be regarded as adverse to the best interests of 
society. Some of those cruel and degrading 
sports which constituted no slight portion of 
the amusements of our forefathers, such as 
bull-baiting and cock-fighting, have passed 
away before the influences of a higher civiliza- 
tion. May we not reasonably espect that our 
drinking customs, which are also but a relic of 
a barbarous age, will yield to similar influences, 
and that posterity will take delight in pure 
and enduring pleasures such as these customs 
can never aflbrd ? 

Sensual indulgences are, no doubt, still ex- 
tensively prevalent, to the great detriment of 
those nobler pleasures which have their soxuxse 
in the higher attributes of our nature ; but it 
would be treason to our faith in the progress 
of our race, to doubt for a moment the ultimate 
supremacy of reason over appetite, of virtue 
over vice. The cruel amusements called ^' field 
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i^orts,'* from which some still derive an xm^ 
manly gratificatioa will yet be discontintted; 
80 likewise will be the indefensible diinking 
usages of society; and abnndant means will be 
found of expending the exuberance of animal 
spirits, through channels which will leavB no 
painful Bensations in the retrospect. 

To him who loves to dwell on the continual 
advancement of man in the road of virtue and 
civilization, there are, amid all the discou- 
ragements which surround him, indications of 
a bright and a beautifiil future. What has 
not science done for us of late years! Her 
study has unfolded to us many of the powers 
of nature, and made them subservient to our 
use. Are the moral sentiments to lie stagnant 
within us, while the intellectual faculties are 
in full activity? This wotdd not be in ac- 
cordance with the general operations of Provi- 
dence. 

We claim fbr Christianity that it has greatly 
improved mankind ; why put any bounds to its 
beautiful and beneficent operations, or enter* 
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tain any doubt that it is destined to overthrow 
much more of the moral evil that exists ? 

Intellectual advancement and moral im-> 
provement should go hand in hand. If 
the latter lag behind in the race, let us hope 
it wiU yet pull up all lee-way; and let 
teetotalers labour on faithfully, having ftdl 
iQonfidence in the realization of this blessed 
result. 

Teetotalism, like a beneficent angel of light, 
spread its healing wings over Ireland, and, 
through the agency of Father Mathew, it 
moved the heart of the entire nation. The 
great reformation was extensively adopted by 
the people. The sum of happiness thus 
shed abroad is incalculable. Families long 
sunk in misery were released from all those 
indescribable sorrows which an indulgence, on 
the part of some of their members, in the ii«e 
of strong drinks had brougjit upon them. Com- 
fort and happiness dawned upon tens of thou- 
sands who had been long strangers to these 
joys. Very many mothers blest the day of 
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their liberation from the thraldom of intern-* 
perance ; and thousands are now living in peace 
and contentment, because of their steady ad- 
herence to the advice of the apostle of tem- 
perance. 

The following facts, taken firom a Report of 
the Waterford Temperance Society for 1841, 
are deeply interesting ; such results are delight- 
ful to contemplate. If the principles of teetotal- 
ism were made an essential branch of education 
in all our schools, similar blessings would soon 
overspread the land : — 

"In the former report I omitted stating any thing 
respecting the progress of temperance in the mines of 
Enockmahon, situated in the parish of Kill, and in the 
cotton hciorj of Portlaw, as I had not sufficient informa- 
tion on the subject; but having since acquired that 
information, I feel a pleasure in laying it befor e you. 

** In the copper mines of Enockmahon over one thousand 
persons are daily employed, about eight hundred of whom 
have taken the pledge. Since they did so, now two years 
ago, a few of them violated it, and have been dismissed 
from the mines ; — the others are persevering with fidelity. 
Before the introduction of the system there, the workmen 
-were, mndi ^ven to intemperance, and particolarly the 
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minens; tbej were then difficult of management~.fre» 
qaentlj disobedient, idle, qiuuTelBome.^often sick, ne* 
glectfiil of their families^— many of them without a change 
of raiment for Sundays, and their houses almost destitute 
of furniture. Since the introduction of tempersnoe, the- 
fa^ce of things is quite changed for the better. They are 
now peaceable, laborious, cheerful, industrious — .good pa- 
rents, a^tionate brothers and listers, and kind Mends ; 
enjoy ezcell^t health, and are much better able to labour 
.~give great satisfaction to the managers— -are obedient 
and respectful, well clad, with cottages well furnished, 
and in the enjoyment of several blessings and domestic 
comforts which they were heretofore strangers to ; vice ia 
now discountenanced, aud Christian virtues are esteemed 
and encouraged. The average Amount of wages now paid 
monthly at those mines, is about £2,300. Heretofore the 
same number of persons at the same sort of work earned 
usually about £1,900 ; besides, it is supposed that out of 
this they commonly spent, in using intoxicating liquors, 
about £600 a month. If. there be any class of persons in 
the kingdom who could show or prove a necessity for the 
use of such liquors, they are the miners; for they have to 
endure wet, cold, heat and hard labour, and yet the con« 
trary is verified in them- They state that they are less 
liable to colds, are better able to labour, and are in the 
enjoyment of better health now than they were when they 
used th^se liquors. 

G 
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■* In the Cotton Factory of Portiaw, there are also over 
a thousand persons employed. If the principles and prac- 
tioe of temperance be highly pnused and encouraged at the 
mines of Knockmahon, they are not less so at this exten- 
sive and excellently well-ordered concerxL Since they took 
the pledge, aboat twelve months ago, from Father Mathew, 
only a few have relapsed, and have been dismissed from the 
employ. One of the principal managers of the &ctory, on 
being asked how the system was working there, replied, 
* We find all classes improved by the introduction of tem- 
perance, and all those who have had hard labour, such as 
blacksmiths, iron mechanists, carpenters, &c., testify that 
their health is improyed, and that they can go throngh 
their work with more ease than when they used intoxicat- 
ing liquors.' Doctor Martin, physician to this factory for 
the last nine years, says, < that it has been found that the 
practice of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks is quite 
compatible with the labours of the people at the factory ; 
that it has not produced any injurious effects ; but, on the 
contraiy, they enjoy better health, are better fed, and better 
clothed ; and that although the hist year was the hardest 
the people experienced for many years before, frt>m the 
deamess of provisions, they were, nevertheless, better off 
than they were in any of the preceding years ; and in his 
opinion, they would have been overwhehned with misery last 
year were it not for their temperate habits.* The people 
themselves have given similar testunooies. They look 
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'remarkably clean, healthy, and oheerfal ; — they are indns- 
trions, peaceable and orderly —their cottages well famished ; 
they enjoy many domestic comforts to which before they 
were strangers, and give the manager mnch satis&ction.*' 

Teetotalism has, in spite of many drawbacks^ 
done incalculable good. However deplorably 
our people may have stopped short in their 
adoption of this great and most salutary reform, 
it has yet been instrumental in conferring 
great happiness upon many, very many, in 
these lands. The bright side of the picture 
reveals to us many a beautiful scene. Th^ 
following anecdote told, we believe, by Mrs. 
S. C. HaU, might be paralleled by very many 
similar cases, to attest that the labours of 
temperance reformers have not been thrown 
away. 

Mrs. Hall states (we give the story from 
recollection,) that she was one day walking in 
the environs of Cork, when her attention was 
attracted by the neat appearance of a cottage. 
"Wishing to see if its interior arrangements 
were equally attractive, she entered, and 
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Teij 90cm discorered tbat it was the abode of 
€c«nfcrt and liappiness. The good woman of 
tiie bouse was at home. She welcomed her 
guest with characteiistic Irish hospitality, of- 
lei^ her a seal, and was soon prepared to give 
Hts. Hall a histoiy of her life, which she did 
with joj beaming in her oonntenance. It was 
to the fi]illowiDg effect : — " Four years ago we 
were as miserable as we are now happy. My 
husband was gnren to drink ; he spent most of 
his earnings in the pnblic-honse, and left me 
and our four children starving. Oh, ma am, 
we were in a pitiable condition. As good a 
husband as ever a poor woman had was de- 
stroyed by the love of liquor. We were so 
badly off, that I had thoughts at one time of 
going into the poor-house. My husband is a 
fine tradesman, a wheelwright ; he always had 
employment, and he earned a guinea a week. 
But it was of little use to us. I seldom got 
even five shillings of it for the support of the 
family ; we were sadly off indeed ; we had no 
ixirniture, and but little clothing, and hardly 
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as much food as served to keep body and soul 
together. This was but four years ago, and 
see what a blessed change has come over us. 
The good Father Mathew — may heaven be his 
bed — arose, and like a blessed angel of light 
he came to banish drunkenness from Ireland. 
God Almighty put it into my husband's head 
to take the pledge. The first news I got of it 
was on the following Saturday evening, when 
our eldest little boy ran into the house, crying 
out, ' Here comes daddy, and he's not drunk.' 
Sure enough, the good news was soon con- 
firmed. The father of my children was sober 
on that Saturday night, and, praise be to God, 
he has been a sober man ever since. He said 
to me, * Mary, I'm a teetotaler.' * Is it the 
truth you are telling me, John ?' said I. * In- 
deed it is,' said he ; * and there's the proof of it :' 
with that word, he put into my apron twenty- 
one bright shillings — the whole of his "weeks 
earnings. You may be sure, ma'am, I thanked 
Crod that night on bended knees ; and good 
reason I have had to thank Him every night 
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since ; for ever since that blessed day there 
has not been a happier family in the broad 
county Cork than ours. Oh! ma^am, teeto- 
talism is a blessed thing ; it has saved us, and 
thousands of others, from sorrow and misery. 
May it never fail in the land ! may it always 
find supporters among the rich and the poor ! 
Soon after my poor husband took the pledge, 
we began to be happy. I bought the furni- 
ture that you see— a table and six chairs, 
and also good beds for us to lie on ; and one 
Saturday night, a few weeks after he became 
a sober man, I met him on his return home 
from work, my children and myself dressed in 
new clothes, and I had a ' bran new ' suit for 
him on one of the chairs, and, as you may 
see, our cottage was nicely furnished in all 
respects. That was a happy night for us, and 
we have been happy, thanks be to God, ever 
smce. 

This interesting anecdote is calculated to 
make a deep impression on the mind. It ex- 
Itiibits, in a striking manner, the physical as 
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well as the moral advantages immediately 
derivable from the practice of teetotalism ; and 
we may learn from it also, how instrumental 
the truly sober man is in promoting general 
prosperity. We find that by the savings of a 
few week's imwise expenditure in the public- 
house, a comfortless abode was transformed 
into a little paradise, in which peace and 
plenty reigned. And, by a little deeper reflec- 
tion on the matter, we learn that in the expen- 
diture of the money necessary for the purchase 
of the comforts thus obtained, a large amount 
of employment was given to many tradesmen. 
If the money heedlessly wasted on alcoholic 
liquors, in the production of which but a small 
amount, comparatively speaking, of labour is 
employed, were laid out in the purchase of 
food and clothing and furniture, and in the 
erection of comfortable and suitable houses for 
the working classes, employment for all would 
be abundant. In fact, we should have capi- 
talists looking for labour, instead of labour 
pressing upon capital; and the artisan and 
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labourer would receive good wages, so that 
their means of supplying themselves with all 
the comforts of life would be increased from two 
sources. One, their own savings from a ruin- 
ous expenditure on strong drinks ; the other, 
increased wages, arising from a greater demand 
for their labour — a demand which would be 
permanent and increasing. 

These are thoughts which should engage the 
attention of the young. If they act on them in 
the outset of life, they may secure for them- 
selves, in after years, '* health, peace, and com«- 
petence." A collier in an English coal-mine, 
who was fond of attending the public-house, in 
a moment of seriousness computed his annual 
earnings, which he found to be over £100. 
He said to a friend of ours, that he had not 
one hundred shillings saved. *^No,^^ said 
his sister, who was standing by, <'nor one 
hundred pence either." This man was a 
bachelor, and, we fear, a type of a large 
class of working men. 

It is time for our people to be wise. 
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Mr. S. G. Hall gives an interesting account 
(I pen it also from memory,) of his con- 
Tersion to teetotalism, through the instnt- 
mentaUty of an Irish lad. Being in Ireland j 
and on an excursion in the county of "Wicklow, 
he visited the far-famed Glendalongh, or Seven 
Churches. On his entrance into the glen, he 
was met by a lad some sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, who offered to act as his guide. 
The offer was accepted, and the boy proved 
to be an exceedingly intelligent companion. 
While rambling about, Mr. Hall produced a 
flask of whiskey, and offered his guide a 
" dram;^ but the boy refused it, and said he 
was a teetotaler. Mr. Hall appeared incredu- 
lous, and in order to test his sincerity he offered 
him money to tempt him to violate his pledge ; 
five shillings were offered, but without effect ; 
the bribe was increased by degrees to a so- 
vereign — ^the boy's frame the while tremblingv 
and his eyes flashing with indignation. At 
length he stood forward in an attitude of 
manly firmness, and with much dignity of 
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natanor he exclaimed, ^^Sir, you know not 
ndial mischief you are attempting to do; 
young as I am, I have been a drunkard ; many 
is the good half-crown I have earned as a 
guide in this place, and then spent it on 
whiskey. The gentlemen used to give me a 
dram out of their bottles, just as you have 
offered one to me now, and I was then but 
too willing to accept it. After getting the 
taste of it, I would go to the public-house, and 
there spend on drink all I had earned during 
the day. But, sir, this was not the worst of 
it. I am the only support of my mother, and 
while I was drinking she was left to stanre. 
Think of her misery, and of my selfishness. 
But the times are changed with us; I have 
been for some time a teetotaler. I took the 
pledge from Father Mathew, and with the 
help of Grod 111 keep it while I live. When 
yon engaged me to-day as your guide, I 
wanted you to allow me time to put on my 
Sunday clothes; for, although I am not ill* 
dressed now, I have much better clothes for 
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Sundays and holidays, none of which was I in 
possession of while I was in the habit of going 
to the public-house ; and besides this, my mo- 
ther has now every comfort she can desire. 
All this happiness you are endeavouring to 
destroy. You tempt me to break my pledge ; 
to become false to my vow, made before God 
and man. Oh I sir, you do not know what you 
are doing. I would not break my pledge for 
all you are worth in the world 1" The boy's 
earnestness and eloquence made a deep im- 
pression on Mr. Han, who saw that he was in 
the presence of a hero. 

Afler a moment's reflection, his determina* 
tion was fixed ; he decided on becoming a tee* 
totaler ; and, in order to prove his sincerity to 
his guide, he flung his flask of whiskey high 
oyer his head into the lake, in whose deep 
bosom it now lies buried. The joy and ex- 
citement of the boy were intense ; he danced 
about in a wild exuberance of deHght. It waer 
a scene not soon to be forgotten by either of 
the actors in it. 
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We hope boys and young men, into whose 
hands this little work may come, will take a 
lesson from the noble conduct of the young 
guide in the valley of Glendalough. 

This fine adherence to principle it is beau- 
tiful to contemplate. It should be the aim of 
every teacher to inculcate this feeling in the 
minds of his pupils, and the young should be 
taught to consider it of more value than rubies 
or any other earthly possession. 

To these instances of the happiness resulting 
from the adoption of teetotalism as the rule of 
our life, very many of a similarly cheering 
character might be added. We could, from 
our own experience, relate several cases in 
which families, long sunk in misery, were 
through its means raised to a condition of 
abounding happiness, and doubtless every 
teetotal advocate has similar stories to tell. 

Our labours have not been unblessed or 
unfruitful ; and however much we have reason 
to regret that the good seed, sown so widely, 
has not produced a more abundant harvesti 
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"We have no gTounds for discouragement. If 
but one family Had been saved £rom the 
miseries of drunkenness, it would be an ample 
return for all that any of us have done in the 
cause ; but our remuneration rests not there ; 
hundreds — ^nay, thousands — of families live 
to rejoice under our spotless banner, and to 
cheer us on to further victories in this blood- 
less, this blessed warfare. 

The enthusiasm which agitated the public 
mind on the subject of temperance, a few years 
ago, has no doubt abated; something like 
slumber has followed it ; let us hope that the 
sleep is only for a little time, and that our 
people will arise in renewed vigour, and go 
forth again in majesty and power, for the 
overthrow of their deadliest enemy. 

It is in vain that philanthropists endeavour, 
by other means, to advance human happiness. 
If they neglect, by precept and example, to 
enforce the necessity of perfect sobriety, their 
labours will be in vain. Real comfort will be 
unknown. Virtue, morality, religion, will be 
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but little appreciated until the dnnking cus* 
toms of society are abandoned ; for t^ese cus- 
toms are at war with all that is pure and holy, 
and have always been found strong enough to 
counteract the efforts of good men for the social 
or political improvement of their country. 

That educated and intelligent men should 
have failed to see and acknowledge the value 
of teetotalism, as an agent in the reformation of 
mankind, to a far greater extent than has yet 
been the case, is cause of surprise and regret. 
Their eyes must be opened on this subject 
before extensive and permanent good can be 
accomplished. We place in the foremost rank 
of our dijBiculties, we consider as the greatest 
bar to our present and future success, the 
moderate drinking of intoxicating liquors. 
This is the grand deception. One respecta- 
ble consumer of alcoholic drinks does more 
mischief in society than a dozen drunkards. 
The drunkard is a beacon to warn the thought- 
less ; the moderate drinker is a lure, to entice 
the young into paths which lead to certain 
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misery. Mothers point out the intoxicated 
man to their children, as a loathsome being 
whose example is to be shunned, whose com* 
pany is to be avoided ; but they feel no appre* 
hension about allowing them to associate with 
the cautious, or, it may be, the hard-headed 
respectable wine-bibber and yet in truth it 
is the latter whose example they have most 
reason to dread ; for all experience warns us 
that, wherever intoxicating drinks are used, 
there the vice of drunkenness prevails, there 
the miseries of drunkenness are experienced ; 
and it is a truth which none will deny, that 
all drunkenness has its origin in moderate 
drinking. Whatever may be urged in favour 
of moderate drinking, however men may be 
warned to keep within its limits, the thing is 
impossible. Individual moderate drinkers have 
kept themselves sober all their lives, but no 
people have ever used strong drinks with 
safety. The general appetite for them is s6 
craving, that it leads on to excess. 

The moderate drinker argues that he, as 4^ 
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member of society, is only called upon to show 
a good example to his fellow men, and that in 
drinking moderately, he does show a good 
example; that he is in no way accoimtable 
for others who may drink to excess. 

This seems plausible reasoning, and in rela* 
tion to a large number of human actions, it 
would be cogent; but in relation to our 
question it will be found, on investigation, 
unsound in every point of view. 

Moderation^ or the temperate use of any- 
thing, is a term which can be applied only to 
customs and practices that are not injurious 
in their tendency, and which conduce to the 
health and virtue of mankind. It has been 
shown, on the best possible evidence — on that 
of two thousand physicians of these kingdoms, 
•*— that alcoholic liquors are injurious to health. 
It is an admitted fact that alcohol is a poison. 
Is it not, therefore, erroneous reasoning to 
talk of moderation in its use? We might, 
with equal reason, talk of the moderate use of 
arsenic, or of prussic acid, or of opium ; and 
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men are to be found who do talk about the 
propriety of the moderate use of these articles. 
It is as medicines, and not as food, that they 
must be used. No man in his senses, in this 
country, would recommend them as daily ar- 
ticles of diet. We say, in this country, for 
there are in other lands plenty of unwise men, 
who advocate the use of opium and of arsenic, 
and who, by UiJing it, reduce themselves to the 
condition of drivelling idiots ; just as many 
foolish people do with us, when they tamper 
with intoxicating drinks. In truth, modera- 
tion is a misnamed term in relation to all these 
articles ; their constant tendency being to sap 
the foimdations of health, in whatever quanti- 
ties they may be used. And when we come 
to contemplate their effects in relation to the 
morals of a community, their consumption is 
altogether indefensible. No other practice 
that can be named produces such wide-spread 
misery and demoralization, as the practice of 
drinking intoxicating liquors is fairly charge- 
able with. It treads in the footsteps of civilized 
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man, and keeps numbers in a demi-savage 
condition of existence. No one denies this , 
and yet we have unnumbered advocates of the 
baneful practice of moderation. It is from so 
called moderation that all these evils flow. If 
we had no moderate drinkers, drunkenness 
would be unknown. "Whole tribes of Indiann 
have been exterminated by the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks. Among these simple denizen^ 
of the forest, they go by the name of " fire 
waters ]^ and both among them, and among 
the aborigines of some of the South Sea Islands, 
are now to be found tribes who have altogether 
abandoned their use. 

When will the spirit of Christianity suffi- 
ciently enlighten men's minds every where, 
and induce them to drive this curse from all 
comers of the earth ? ** Am I my brother's 
keeper," is the language of the sensual and the 
thoughtless. It was the language of every 

moderate drinker who became a drunkard ; 

• 

but is it language befitting intelligent beings, 
who see all around them the miseries produced 
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by our drinking customs ? These customs find 
no excuse in the wants of man, but have 
their origin solely in appetite — ^in that love for 
aelf-indulgence which has been condemned by 
the best instructors of mankind in all ages. 

It cannot be too often repeated, or too 
strongly impressed on every mind, that two- 
deration is the great enemy of teetotalism. 
It is the seed of all the evils which flow from 
the drinking customs of mankind. 

The plague whkh desolates a province, and 
comes unperceived, had its origin in some 
neglect of cleanliness, or of the sanitary laws 
of our being ; so it is with intemperance, its 
approaches are also stealthy and unperceived, 
and it has a like evil origin. We must arrest 
it in its infancy, for in its maturity it often 
proves a giant too strong for us to overcome. 

This is the work of the temperance advocate ; 
our duty is to warn our fellow-men ; to put 
them on their guard against the insidious ap- 
proaches of that enemy which has no mercy ; 
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whose unceasing cry is " destroy ! destroy I 
and leave desolate the earth !" 

Even if alcoholic liquors were of much value 
in the economy of nature, it would be the part 
of wisdom to raise up such barriers as should 
most effectually guard men against their inju- 
rious effects ; but seeing that they are in no 
wise essential for the maintenance of health 
or for the promotion of happiness, is it not a 
species of folly almost amounting to insanity 
to countenance their use at all ? 

Bacchanalians have shouted the praises of 
wine, and poets have sung of the joys it has 
created ; but where are the blessed results to 
be seen ? Are they to be found in the greater 
manliness and virtue of men when under its 
stimulating influence ? Are public or private 
virtue and honour promoted by its use ? An- 
swer, the life and death of eminent men in all 
ages, who have sacrificed all at the unholy 
shrine of appetite. Answer, the debased con- 
dition of tens of thousands at our elections of 
members of parliament, whom drunkenness 
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reduces to the lowest depths of dishonour. 
Answer, the forlorn condition of wives and 
children deserted by their natural protector, 
who finds his joys in the wine-cup rather than 
in the bosom of his family, and in the per- 
formance of all those duties to which heaven 
has annexed pure and lasting happiness. An- 
swer, the ingratitude of sons; and the ruin 
of daughters, who are an easy prey to the 
destroyer, when under the influence of this 
poison. 

To compensate for the woes and crimes of 
which wine, and all the family of intoxicating 
drinks, are the fruitful parents, what are the 
benefits they confer upon man ? We are at a 
loss to discover a single good which follows in 
their train, or one single joy which a rational 
being should boast of, as resulting from their 
use. So far as we can see, the pleasures 
arising from them are all sensual : not one of 
an ennobling character springs from their use. 
Their tendency is to inflame the passions, not 
to call into exercise those feelings of a kindly 
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nature which expand the soul, and give per- 
manence to passing pleasures. The great ex- 
cuse for our drinking customs is, that they 
create conviTialitj ; but whatever tendency 
they may have in that direction, is more than 
counterbalanced by the irritable and malignant 
feelings they evoke. What true satisfaction 
can an intelligent man derive from the re- 
trospect of a party, at which several of his 
companions were reduced to a condition of 
drunkenness ? When he reflects on the sources 
of his real enjoyment on such an occasion, he 
will find that few of them had any connexion 
with wine-drinking. The probabiHty is that 
he drank very little, and that he derived his 
pleasure from intellectual sources — from a 
friendly interchange of sentiment and opinion 
with those by whom he was surrounded. 

We lately heard of some of the doings of 
alcohol at a dbmer party which was given upon 
an occasion of national importance, and at 
which the representative of royalty was a 
guest. 
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When the fumes of champagne and other 
alcoholic stimulants had gained the ascendancj 
over many braiiis, an old gentleman of the 
party, fsuned for his powers of mimicking a 
|>opular clergyman, was helped upon the table 
by his intoxicated companions, and boisterously 
ealled upon for a sermon. He was not at the 
moment so completely lost to all sense of pro- 
priety as to take his text &om Scripture, so he 
commenced by a quotation from Shakspeare, 
and amused his audience for some time in a 
way which, to say the least of it, must have 
left a bad impression on the minds of intelli* 
gent strangers who were present. Surely 
no man in his senses would justify such con- 
duct, or deem it a fitting amusement f(^ 
accountable beings; and yet gentlemen were 
the actors in this disgraceful scene. 

At the dose of this thoughtless procedure, 
many of the parties retired to the principal 
hotel of the town ; and one intoxicated gen* 
tleman of national celebrity was given in charge 
to the waiter, with an injunction to see that 
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his candle was safely extinguished, for, as 
the house was crowded that night, it would 
make any alarm of fire a thing of serious 
consequence. 

This is one of the risks to which innocent 
persons are subjected by the drunken orgies of 
public dinnier parties. In private life, such 
conduct is now seldom witnessed, and would 
not be tolerated. Yet the genteel drinking 
which is tolerated there, produces its bitter 
fruits in more than sufficient abundance to 
divest the real or fancied conviviality of our 
drinking usages of their short-lived charms. 

We have no doubt it would be found, on 
investigation, that there are few families in 
these lands who have not to deplore the ruin 
of one or more of their members by drunken- 
ness. A father of a large family told us 
recently, that, as a warning to his sons, to 
guard them against excess in the use of drink, 
he informed them that five of their mothers* 
uncles died of delirium tremens. 

We are ourselves acquainted with a re* 
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spectable family which lost two of its members 
by that horrible disease; and a third is at 
the present hour in such a state of drunken 
degradation, that he is kept clothed in rags, 
as he would sell, or otherwise dispose of for 
drink, any good clothing he might be put 
in possession of; and this man was tenderly 
and delicately reaxed. 

There is no doubt that the demon claims 
his victims in almost every family, and that 
the brightest and most gifted are, not imfre- 
quently, those who are the first seized upon ; 
these being, as we have before stated, the 
most open to the temptations and allurements 
of this dire enemy of the human race. From 
their convivial qualities they are welcome 
guests everywhere, and everywhere they are 
invited to partake of the cup which proves 
their ruin. 
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CHAPTEfi V. 

** Truth, crashed to earth, rerires again, 
The eternal years of time are hers ; 
But error, wounded, writhes In pain, 
And dies amid its worshippers, "^^ry^m^ 

" Let us not be weary in well doing.'*— fi'a/. vi. 9. 

Those who would improve the conditioD of 
mankind must cherish a hopeful spirit ; we 
must not yield to a feeling of despondency, 
because difficulties, which sometimes seem 
insurmountable, arise to impede our onward 
progress. In spite of them all, we see that the 
progress of our race is onwards. Physically, 
we move on with rapid strides. Morally, the 
advance is less perceptible. It seems to some 
almost a hopeless task to wage war with the 
drinking customs of society ; these customs 
are so intermingled with all the social observ- 
ances of life. But truth exercises a power 
and sovereignty so paramount over error, that 
in the end it triumphs* Therefore, let the 
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firiends of man, and tbe believers in liiunan 
progress, have but reasonable faith in this 
great principle of Grod's goyemment of the 
world, and thej will yet, by faith and per* 
severance, free the nations from the curse of 
drunkenness. Either the day-star of teetotal- 
ism must go £3rwards, or the tide of civilization 
must roll backwards. We cannot stand still. 
The commuxdty may be divided into two 
great classes; the men who, by precept and 
example, seek to bring about the reign of per- 
fect sobriety, and who are known by the name 
of teetotalers ; and those who, by precept and 
example, teach men to indulge in the use of 
intoxicating drinks, and who are the drunkard 
makers in society. The little*band of teetotal- 
ers have large odds to contend against ; but 
as they promulgate a great truth, which will 
shine with greater brilliancy the more it is 
subjected to the trying ordeal of public opinion, 
their sentiments must ultimately prevail. Ig^ 
norance and interest now serve to obscure their 
beauty, but these clouds will be dispelled, and 
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the sunsbine of temperance shall penetrate 
into eyery mind. 

To change the habits and customs of mankind 
has evjex been found a difficult task, for which 
reason the progress of civilization in the world 
has been slow ; but it does progress notwith* 
standing, and man becomes happier under its 
influences. A century ago, our forefathers 
believed that a very high degree of civilization 
marked the age in which they lived ; yet the 
onward progress since has been immense, and 
so it will still be with human affairs. The 
next himdred years will witness social changes 
of such value to man as we of the present day 
have as little idea of, as our fore&thers had of 
our advances; and not one. of them will be 
productive of more abounding happiness than 
the abolition of the drinking customs of society. 
Men will yet look upon the use of alcoholic 
beverages with abhorrence, and they will con« 
aider our toleration of them in the present 
day as a mark of the barbarism of our time. 
Duelling and some other vices have almost 
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disappeared before the growing light of Chris- 
tianity. So it will be, by and by, with our 
drinking customs ; so it is already with some 
of them. It is but a few ^ears since our 
first merchants and gentry mingled fireely in 
the vulgar pleasures of porter and beer drink- 
ing in low public houses, and in the debau- 
cheries practiced at Donnybrook fair, and 
other places of similar resort. Such practices 
are now disreputable ; and intoxication among 
gentlemen is deemed a bar to intercourse in 
private life. It is only at our public dinner 
parties that men may yet drink to intoxication 
without loss of caste in good society. These 
are cheering signs of the times. The man of 
respectable position in society who should now 
visit the common public house, and there 
drink porter out of " pewter pots," as was the 
daily practice of our fathers, would be at once 
shunned by his acquaintance, and handed 
over to the companionship of the vulgar herd. 
So it will be in the days that are approaching, 
with all who touch and taste of the wine cup ; 
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such Tulgar pleamTcs will be deemed unwor- 
thy of God's rational creatures, and purer joys 
will be aonght ad«r, as the gratifications of a 
higher degree of ci-vilization. la it not the 
duty of every man who lovea his species to 
hasten the approach of such a glorious time ? 

In the Twenty-fourth Annual Beport of the 
American Seamen's Friend Society, we find 
the following statement : — " Even thirty years 
mark mighty changes in the extent of our 
commerce, in the tonnage, speed, and beauty 
of our ships, and the number and character of 
our seamen. Thirty years ago, voyages were 
long aud dubious; no steamer ventured on the 
long and perilous way; now ocean's currents 
and gales are known, and being mapped and 
marked ; ocean's chariots for the race are on 
the ring; that ring, the circle of the earth. 
^^^^Then our tonnage was little more than one 
~ ^^^nSUon, the number of our seamen less than 
^^^ °^/1y thoueand ; now it is ahnost four mtUiong, 
seamen and boatmen more than four hua- 
Irtd thousand. Then drunkenness and pro- 
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fanity were the sailor's characteristics— the 
rule ; now they are becoming the exceptions ; 
more than seventy thousand of them are men 
pledged to temperance. Then the sailor's 
boarding house was a den, its keeper a land- 
shark; now nearly Jifiy Sailors' Homes and 
temperance boarding honses grace our sea- 
ports, many of them places of prayer." 

These are gratifying evidences of progress. 
American seamen have carried off the far 
larger portion of the whale fishery of the 
world ; very many of them, as above stated, 
are teetotalers. The severest labour needs no 
alcoholic stimulant. 

In conneidon with the foregoing interesting 

statements, we take from the journal of the 

American Temperance Union, under date July 

1st, 1852, the following extract from a letter 

by Bishop Potter on drinking usages : — 

"It is not the opinion of temperance iknatics merely 
that adjadges drinking to be hazardons. It is bo in the 
estimation of those who are close practical obsenrers and 
actors in life. Mr. Jefferson is said to have expressed his 
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conviction, the result of long and yarions experience, that 
no man should be intrasted with office who drank. I have 
now before me evidence still more definite, in the two-fold 
system of rates proposed to be applied in one of onr large 
cities, by the same Life Insurance Company. The one set 
of rates is adapted to those who use intoxicating liquors ; 
the other to those who do not use them at all. Suppose 
you wish your life to be insured to the extent of one 
thousand dollars, and that you are twenty years of age. 
If you practice total abstinence, the rate will be eleven 
dollars sixty cents per annum ; if you use intoxicating 
drinks, it will be fourteen dollars seventy cents. At twenty- 
five years of age, the rates will be as Idd. 30c. to 17d. 00c. ; 
at thirty years of age, as 15d. 40c. to 16d. 60c. 

**I have also before me the returns of two Beneficial 
Societies, in one of which the principles of total abstinence 
were observed, while in the other they were not. The result 
has been that, with the same number of members in each, 
the deaths in one, during a given period, were but seventy- 
seven, whereas in the other they were one hundred and ten ; 
making the chances of life as ten to seven in their favour, 
who practise total abstinence firom intoxicating drinks. 
This result need not so much astonish us, when we are 
told, on the authority of persons who are said to haye 
made careful and conscientious inquiry, that of all males 
who use intoxicating liquors one in thirteen becom s 
intemperate. 
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. " Here, tben, are results reached by men of business, 
when engaged in a calcnlation of mere probabilities. Drink- 
ing, according to their estimate, is hazardous— hazardous 
to life and property — ^hazardous to reputation and virtue. 
Is it not wise then to shun that hazard ? Is it not our 
duty ?" 

We cannot look at this question of tem- 
perance from any point of view, without being 
struck with its deep importance. The apathy 
with which it is viewed by a large portion of 
the educated and thinking men of society, is 
not the least extraordinary circumstance con- 
nected with it. It would be difficult — may we 
not say impossible ? — ^to bring forward stronger 
evidence in favour of any cause than teeto- 
talers offer to the world in support of the 
principles they advdbate ; and yet those very 
men whom we would imagine the most likely 
to afford us the most strenuous support, the 
religious teachers of the people in general, look 
coldly on our efforts, and withhold aid and 
sympathy from a movement more calculated 
to promote the general happiness than any 
other that can be named. There are a few 
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noble exceptions among the clergy to this too 
general indifference, and these are shedding 
blessings all aronnd them ; for the people are 
very sensible of th6 value of perfect sobriety, 
and they only need a kindly encouragement 
from leaders in whom they place confidence, 
to rally vigorously aroimd the standard of 
teetotalism. 

We here record, with great pleasure, the in- 
valuable labours of the Very Eev. Dr. Spratt, of 
Dublin, who has for many years past thrown 
himself heartily into this great movement. 
Cheering results have flowed from the steady 
efforts of this excellent man. His influencey 
accompanied by the blessing of the Almighty, 
has raised many families from misery into a 
condition of great comfort. 

We feel assured that if the clergy generally 
had but the firmness to throw themselves into 
this warfare against drunkenness, the people 
would lend a willing ear to their exhortations, 
and joyfully co-operate with them for the 
annihilation of this vice ; which is the great 
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retarder of progress in wealth, in dvilization, 
and in happiness, and, we majadd, in religion 
and virtue also. 

We must look to the people at large to 
sustain this great movement. They are the 
chief sufferers from the drinking usages of 
society, and they must be the pioneers who 
will clear all difficulties out of the way of a 
happier condition of humanity. Ignorance of 
the nature of alcohol is the great source of our 
mistakes in relation to this question ; and the 
educated classes are too firaquentiy as ignorant 
on the subject as the most uncultivated por« 
tions of the community. AU who drink it are 
either ignorant or immindAil of those natural 
laws which regulate the health of man, and 
which declare that alcohol^ as well as every 
other poison, is unsuited to the purposes of life, 
and should never be used except as a medicine. 

Being satisfied, from our intercourse with 
otherwise intelligent men, that deplorable ig- 
norance on this subject widely exists, we are 
most anxious that the nature and qualities of 
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alcohol should form an especial braacb ofinstmc- 
tion in all our schools. Its effects, physicallj 
and morally, on the human being, should be 
considered by all an essential portion of early 
education. 

The uncertainty of life is proverbiaL Man 
having no certain rule, such as the instinct of 
inferior animals, to govern his appetites, too 
frequently indulges his inclination for intoxi- 
cating stimulants on the grounds that they are 
either useful, or at least not to any considerable 
degree injurious to him. Some men who use 
them habitually live to a good old age ; hence 
it is argued that life is . not shortened by their 
use* Apply this argument to the use of opium, 
and we at once see its fallacy ; yet opium is 
freely used in some countries, and men reason 
similarly with regard to its use. Because 
some of the slaves of this custom escape being 
cut off in early or middle life, it is contended 
that the use of opium, in moderation^ — ^for all 
men contend that they use these articles in 
moderotiQfnni — is not inimical to life. So reason 
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the drinkers of alcohol ; but while a few sur- 
vive the practice to a good old age, thousands 
are hurried to the grave prematurely, and 
leave young families in much distress to strug- 
gle with the world. 

Some knowledge of physiology, or the laws 
of health, woxdd guard men against these erro- 
neous notions, and much physical suffering 
woidd be avoided. 

But the physical evils arising &om the use 
of intoxicating drinks, are light when put into 
the scale against the moral mischiefs they 
produce. So that intelligent human beings 
are loudly called on to do all that they possibly 
can to save society from their fatal effects. Many 
good men disclaim this responsibility ; but yet 
we ask, are benevolence and philanthropy the 
idle dreams of visionary men? Is there no 
claim on the moral man to guard society 
against the acts of those whose passions and 
whose vices are continually endangering the 
social fabric? The question we should ask 
is, Is drunkenness a serious evil? If so, 
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how is it created? and how is it to be 
prevented? There can be but one answer to 
these questions. Drunkenness is an evil; it 
is created by the use of alcoholic drinks, and 
it is to be prevented by their relinquishment. 
Good men in all ages have inveighed against 
this vice, and striven ineffectually to arrest its 
progress. Ifodetation has been preached as 
the remedy, but it has ever been found a 
feeble barrier against the inroads of intempe- 
rance. We teetotalers exclaim, show us a 
better remedy than ours, and we shall at once 
adopt it ; our object is, to attain a good end 
by the shortest and best means ; we are not 
so wedded to our theory as not to be willing to 
relinquish it for a better, as soon as that better 
one is offered for our acceptance. In the 
meanwhile, are we not justified in calling upon 
all men who profess to be guided by the pure 
and benevolent principles of Christianity to 
come over and help us ? Our fellow-men t^e 
brutalized and degraded by strong drinks ; we 
desire to raise them out of their fallen condi- 
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tioiXy to make them feel that their soul is so 
noble, so nearly allied to God, that they 
should guard agaiu3t its debasement. 

We say to all, if you cannot join ns— if the 
plan we have devised be imsuited, in your esti- 
mation, for the attainment of the object we all 
have in view, are you not bound, as intelligent 
and accountable beings, zealously to labour in 
some other direction for the overthrow of an evil 
which you admit to be one of great magnitude ? 
What are you doing ? How are you labouring 
to free your fellow-men from the galling yoke 
of intemperance ? If you do nothing but find 
fault with our theory and our practice, are 
you not fairly chargeable with encouraging the 
sin of drunkenness in the land? The more 
respectable your position in society, the more 
guilty you are against God and man for your 
indifference. We deny your right to stand 
idly by, while a torrent bearing desolation on 
its waves is rushing by you, carrying away in 
its progress myriads of your fellow-men, whom 
you might save, if you adopted means for their 
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preserration. If you be not Christian men ; 
if you refuse to submit your actions to the test 
of Christianity, which calls on the strong to 
assist the weak ; you are at least men — ^mem- 
bers of society, of which you are a component 
part ; and in whose joys and sorrows you must, 
of necessity, take your share. Are you not 
bound even by this tie to work for the moral 
improvement of the community? Does not 
the principle of selfishness, rightly understood, 
demand of you such a course of conduct as 
will tend to the production of the greatest 
amount of happiness ? And is it not manifest 
that the drinking customs of society are at 
eternal war with happiness^ 

Let us view this question of teetotalism in 
what Hght we may, it is a question of deep 
importance ; one which may not, without gcdlt, 
be thrown aside. The mind of the community 
is busy with it ; and the time is coming, in 
which that man will not be considered a fiiend 
to his country, who does not take an active 
part in. its. discussion. Either intemperance 
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must be OTerthrown, or it will overthrow the 
social, political, and religious fabric of these 
lands. It may be long ere the demoralizing 
stream shall reach such a height as to bear 
away in its resistless course all that is good 
and excellent in the land ; but all our excel- 
lent institutions are destined to destruction, or 
to great diminution in their value by this one 
vice, if the moral and religous sentiment of 
the community do not arrest it in its career. 
With equal reason might we hope to stem the 
fury of a devouring fire by standing idly by, 
or by throwing oil upon the flames, as to 
expect to stay the career of drunkenness in 
these kingdoms, while we feed the appetite 
which sustains it. This appetite is insatiable ; 
all experience proves that the more it is fed, 
the more craving it becomes. 

Our watchword must be total abstinence, 
or the enemy will conquer, and we must sur- 
render. The teetotalers are the steady watch- 
men on the ramparts ; they mufit be sustained, 
or the citadel wiLL have no enduring power of 
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resistance. Onr belief b, that they will be 
lustuned by a large number of the people, 
and that the catastn^he which would otherwise 
hasten these nations to nun will be thus stayed 

in its progress, and olCunatety arrested in it) 

We have said that ignorance is the main 
sottroe of our miseries. The nund of man 
may be likened to the fields which surround 
us ; if these be neglected, and left in an uncul- 
tivated state; ifno labour and skill be applied 
in nuking them productive, they will bring 
forth only weeds and briars. Cultivate them, 
torn up thdr soil to the light and heat of the 
■nn, and to the fertilizing dews and showers of 
heaven, and abundantly will the husbandman 
be rewarded for his toil. So it is with the 
human mind ; left to its native barreimess, its 
products will yield nothing tending to develop 
the seeds of civilization. The growth of pas- 
sion and ^petite will smother the buried 
seeds of virtne ; and the result will be, as the 
history of our race has always shown it to be, 
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liie £ree indtdgence of sensual desires* Culti- 
Tate the mind; cast into its deep recesses the 
seed of knowledge, and yon at once stimulate 
into actiyity a desire for purer enjoyments. 

The seed which has lain buried in the rock 
for ages, unconscious that it contained within 
it any germ of life and beauty, when placed 
in a proper soil, when subjected to vivifying 
influences, soon bursts into life, and covers 
the earth with a redundant harvest. Locked 
up within us there is a seed, destined to live 
for ever, and which, when it is subjected to 
proper influences, soon discloses its heavenly 
origin. It joys in the light of knowledge 
and virCue-— for these are its proper element. 
Science guides it on untiring wings toward 
those best and purest pleasures of which the 
nature of man is capable. 

AU this happiness is crushed in the bud by 
our vices ; and many of our vices are trace- 
able to our drinking customs, which drown 
the voice of reason in our souls, and often place 
us on a lower level than the brutes that ate 
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subjected to our control. Reason ia the best 
gift of God to man: hj it alone he is raised 
above the inferior animals of creation. Should 
not this noble gifl be his chief care? We 
pity the poor lunatic — ^we justly look upon his 
disease as the direst a£iicti(»i of humanity. 
What is drunkenness but a temporary over- 
throw of reason ? And drunkenness is a volun- 
tary crime. Our body is the temple of Grod. 
Beason is His vicegerent there. By the use of 
alcoholic drinks we often drive this divine re- 
presentative out of its temple, and thus leave the 
body soulless for a time. Rightly viewed, can 
a greater calamity than this beM a man, that 
he should, by his own act, be transformed into 
a soulless being ? 

We would impress this idea as strongly as 
possible upon the youth of our country. It is 
difficult to induce old persons to relinquish 
long-cherished customs, so that it is upon the 
young men and the young women that we 
depend mainly for success. Let them grow up 
unoontaminated by an appetite for alcoholic 
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liquors, and the futtire of these lands will ex- 
hibit abounding happiness, duch as has not 
been known in any former period of their 
history. 



We, teetotalers, start with a noble principle 
to sustain us — one which must, if ve be but 
&ithfiil, render our cause uldmately trium- 
phant. We stand on the worth of the human 
being, on his alliance with God who made him, 
and who breathed into him ou immortal soul. 
In the poorest and most ignorant indiTiduala of 
the human raoe there lies a germ of greatness 
and glory, which, when brought out of its 
prison-house of ignorance and degradation, is 
capable of expanding into the might and ma- 
33ty of angelic existences. 

The belief in the existence of this spirit in 
lan, which b capable of endless improvement, 
i the solid foundatiou on which teetotalers 
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rest their hopes of success* The drinking 
usages of society degrade man's high nature ; 
the principle of action which strikes at these 
customs, and which would supersede them 
altogether, is a principle worthy of universal 
acceptance, because its aim is to elevate God's 
noblest work, and to prevent the debasement 
of those lofty intelligences of mind and soul 
which constitute man's infinite supremacy over 
other created beings. 

The rational being, man, destined to intro- 
duce into existence rational and immortal 
beings like himself, and whose duty it is to train 
them up in the paths of virtue and honor, de- 
liberately encourages his children in practices 
which lead in an opposite direction ; and thus 
the vice and misery which we teetotalers are 
banded together to banish from the world, are 
perpetuated by parental example, and go on 
deepening from generation to generation. 

Great happiness is, no doubt, spread over 
the face of the earth. Life and joy are the 
gift of God; and these sensations are called 
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into actiye being hy all that surrounds us — 
the balmy air, the music of the streams, the 
beautiful scenery, composed of mountains and 
plains, of lakes and rivers and seas — all teem- 
ing with vegetable and animal life. These fill 
us with joy and happiness. All creation seems 
to sing aloud in an exuberance of delight, 
when the glorious sunshine is abroad, ^ding 
the scenery, and shedding its bright light over 
hill and dale, verdant fields, and parterres of 
flowers* 

At such seasons the heart yields itself spon- 
taneously and naturally to happy sensations. 
In this way a great feast is spread and enjoyed 
at nature^s ample board, at which all are in- 
vited freely to partake. 

While pleasures such as these are conti- 
nually within the reach of the human family, 
and while millions are constantly participating 
in them, it must be admitted that, by our fol- 
lies aDd our vices, myriads of the human race 
are rendered incapable of enjoying them. Is 
it not the duty of those who are placed in 
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happier circumstances, and should it not be 
their highest pleasure also, to seek by every 
means in their power to help the weak and to 
raise the Mien? And if it be true that the 
drinking customs of society tend to promote 
and perpetuate this debasement of which we 
speak, what nobler effort of philantrophy can 
we be engaged in, than in seeking to abolish 
these customs? — ^to remove out of the way so 
great an obstacle to human improvement, so 
great an impediment to man^s nearer approach 
to virtue and to God? What nobler object 
can any of us have in view, than the elevation 
of our own species? 

Happiness is the great pursuit of man. The 
wiser and the more intelligent portions of our 
race see that the road is missed by many, and 
that all are less happy than they might be 
because of the vices of the multitude. We 
cannot isolate ourselves from our fellows. 
Whatever is good and virtuous in society re- 
acts on the happiness of all. Whatever there 

K 
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is of Tioe and crime amongvt ns poisons the 
genenl cup of pleastue ; so that onr best in- 
terest consists in the piomoti<m of the common 
weal; and it will be admitted bj all thinlrmg 
men, that this object is likely to be best secured 
bj spreading abroad, as widely as possible, the 
purifying and civilizing influences of brotherlj 
love. Surely that feeling wonld teach ns to 
seek to advance the best interests of all. 
The fleeting pleasures — if pleasures they 
can be called — arising from the gratification 
of our appetite for intoxicating drinks, weigh 
hardly a feather in the scale when placed 
against the mass of misery of which they are 
the direct promoters. Away then for ever 
with the idea that alcholic liquors can be 
safely used. If we really desire to promote 
the reign of virtue upon earth — if we be in 
earnest in our wish to raise men in the scale 
of comfort and civilization, we must subdue 
the appetite for strong drinks ; and the whole 
history of man, since the knowledge of their 
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manufacture, proves that this can only be ac- 
ocomplished by getting rid of the cause of ita 
excitement. 

Amongst the humbler cksses of society, the 
misery created is so great that no language can 
depict it* The once happy family of the com- 
fortable tradesman is frequently reduced to a 
condition in which rags* and starvation con- 
tend for mastery ; and what is even far more 
deplorable, all moral and virtuous feelings are 
banished from the household. It is unneces- 
sary to offer individual cases of suffering in 
proof of this. These tfbound on all hands. 
There is abundance of good and kind feeHng 
in the world to cause many men to sorrow 
over such evils. But the benevolent sentiment 
is too weak, to induce them to relinquish prac- 
tices from which they derive pleasure for the 
benefit of others. We desire to call into acti- 
vity and exercise this latent philanthropy. 

The man who, by his eloquence or his genius, 
should succeed in arousing any considerable 
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number of intelligent persons to a right sense 
of their duties to their fellow-men, in relation 
to this great question, would be a. true bene- 
factor to his species. He would develop and 
bring into daily action the noble principle of 
self-denial, and he would also bring into pro- 
minence the great truth, that, in benefitting the 
poor and ignorant, the rich and the intelligent 
would heap worldly blessings upon themselves. 
For the drinking customs are a curse to all 
classes ; and no greater mistake was ever made 
by mankind, than in erecting them into a 
source of happiness. It would be idle to deny 
that pleasures flow from these sources ; what 
we contend for is, that the pleasure bears no 
comparison to the pain ; and that, as it is a 
merely sensual pleasure, it is unworthy of the 
pursuit of rationalbeings, and it should therefore 
be relinquished. And when we reflect that 
we ourselves may possibly become victims of 
the destroyer, the thought would be appalling, 
Were it not that custom and fashion are too 
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OTejrpowering to allow the still small voice of 
reason to cerate with warning voice, to guard 
us against the danger* 

. At the outset of our career, we all feel safe ; 
and in truth we are safet so far as having a 
controul over our appetite is concerned; we 
can, at this period, either drink or we can let 
it alone. The craving appetite is not yet crea- 
ted, and we are confident in our strength to 
keep it under complete eontroul. But our 
strength often turns out to be miserable weak- 
ness. The enemy makes his approaches grt^ 
dually, and) without alarming our fears, winds 
around us the chains of habit, which soon 
become too strong for us to snap asunder; 
and at the moment when we most need all our 
power of resistance, we are weak as an infant 
in the grasp of a ruthlesi^ enemy. 
, Such is the course of intemperance. It be- 
gins in smiles and blandishments ; it ends in 
(ears and misery. The tempter at first lures 
his victims with promises of happiness and jojs 
that will know of no termioation ; but he soon 
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plunges them into despmr, from whidi there 
is, alaal too frequently, but little chance of 
extrication. But the physical or bodily evils 
resulting from the use of intoxicating drinlcs, 
great and deplorable as they are, are as no- 
thing in comparison 'with the moral e'vils which 
theyprodnce. We mourn over the privations of 
families subjected to want and nakedness; but 
there is something appalling in the considera- 
tion of the destruction of principle, of the in- 
duration of heart, and of the darkness of soul 
which follow in the trran of this terrible vice 
of dninkennesB. Look at that once noble man 
— ^he who stood erect in the conscious piide of 
rectitude — the affectionate son, the fond hus- 
band, the tender parent — losing by degrees all 
these fine attributes of man's nature, and sink- 
ing down into a condition of drunkenness, 
'which terminates by making him a fiend in 

tality. Thisis sorely a miserable spectacle. 

I its frequency alone which makes it endnra- 
Tbat the wealth of a community shonld 

imployed in ereatingit — thattheintdligeooe 
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of a community should be found ministering to 
such a state of affairs, would be a curious 
anomaly, if we were not aware of the weakness 
as well as the majesty of human nature. 

All who love God, and who would make that 
love manifest by serving their fellow -men, 
should come forward to stem this desolating 
torrent. It must be dried up altogether, before 
good influences in other directions, can be 
brought to bear in promoting a high degree 
of ciyilization, or in extending the benign in* 
fluences of religion and virtue upon earth. 

Teetotalism aims not to destroy any rational 
|>lea8ure, to put any bar to true social enjoy- 
ment) or to limit human happiness in the 
smallest degree. It woidd place human happi- 
ness on the solid foundation of virtue and 
morality, and it would encourage the utmost 
exuberance of innocent gaiety, and leave the 
mindfree to turn to numberless sources of purer 
pleasure. The mountain and the valley, the 
liver and the stream, the wild woodland and 
the cultivated farm^ — all these, and the thou- 
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sands of other beauties wliich nature has scat-* 
tered around with lavish hand, invite us to a 
feast pf pleasure and enjoyment such as the 
sensualist cannot partake of. 

Why is it that appeals to the good feeling, 
to the kindliness, to the benevolence, to the 
philanthropy, to the patriotism of the edu- 
cated classes, in relation to the evils arising 
from the use of intoxicating drinks, have so 
little effect in awakening them to a sense of 
the deep importance of the subject? Are the 
hearts of our most intelligent men and women 
hard by nature, so as to render them insen- 
sible to the miseries of their less favoured 
brethren, and make them indifferent to the 
wretchedness of wives and the sorrows of chil- 
dren, amongst whom their lot in life is cast ? 
We do not believe that such is the case ; we 
attribute the want of feeling which exists to 
thoughtlessness, rather than to any innate in- 
difference to the comfort and happiness of their 
countrymen. If they could be awakened to a 
just sense of the evils which teetotalers are 
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contending against, we feel persuaded a large 
amonnt of intelligent public opinion and true 
Christian feeling would soon be aroused and 
used in the right direction. There is, doubt- 
less, a large amount of benevolent feeling 
always afloat, seeking for exercise in the ame* 
lioration of human misery — and even the infe« 
nor animals are subjects of its care. Hos- 
pitals for, the sick and the insane — asylums for 
the unfortunate and the criminal-^schools for 
the promotion of education and virtue— various 
institutions for the inculcation of religion and 
morality, are to be met with in all directions^ 
K the supporters of these numerous associations 
would but reflect on the truths made patent 
to all men by the advocates of the Temperance 
Beformation, they might soon discover that 
alcoholic liquors were the foundation of so 
large a proportion of our crimes and our mi'> 
series, that it is almost vain to attempt to en^^ 
crease the virtue or improve the condition of 
the people, while this fountain is allowed to 
discharge its bitter waters. 
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Our young men of rank and fortune, instead 
of having their kindly feelings brought into 
activity, at a period of life when impressions 
for good or for evil are readily taken, have 
their thoughts turned almost constantly to the 
gratification of their own desires ; and nearly 
all tiie sports in which they indulge are of an 
unmanly character — unmanly, because they are 
exercised against the weak and defenceless, 
and because they are cruel in their nature. An 
indulgence in field-sports generates selfishness 
of character, and has a tendency to render us 
indifferent to the miseries of our fellow-men, 
and of the inferior animals of creation* They 
lead frequently to drunkenness and other pro- 
fligacy, and thus the evils we complaLa of are 
perpetuated. 

To debar our young men of a large mea* 
sure of indulgence in manly and joyous recre- 
ations would be imwise in the extreme. We 
would encourage a full flow of hearty and in- 
nocent pleasures. But pleasures are sweetened 
by the consideration of duties well performed; 
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and among our duties there are none of more 
importance tlian a devotion of some of our time 
and our thoughts in carrying forward the pro- 
gress of ciyilization. 
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CHAPTER VIT, 



"In this meetiiiff I see what I desire most to see— that the mass 
of the people are begimung to comprehend themselves and their 
true liappiness— that tbey are catching glimpses of the great worlE 
and vocation of human beings— and are rising to theh: true place 
in the social state."— CAafmtfv <m Ms Elevation qf the Working 
OUu$e$, 



The remarks with which we concluded the 
laat chapter are as applicable to the working 
classes of society as to any other of its mem. 
bers. No just reason can be assigned why the 
artisan should not have the sentiment of self- 
respect, and the desire for usefulness, as fidly 
as the merchant or the nobleman. If these 
feehngs were rightly cultivated by all, we 
should have no drunkenness to complain of. 
It is a low estimate of our nature which causes 
men to gratify their desire for intoxicating 
stimulants at the expense of their self-respect. 
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The condemnation of drunkenness is not of 
modem date: it runs back into antiquity. 
The vice was, in all ages, of the same disgust- 
ing character that it assumes in the present 
day ; and the tongue and the pen were brought 
into eloquent requisition to rid the world of 
the nuisance. But the advocates of tempe- 
rance have not yet been successful in uprooting 
the evil. We are, however, coming nearer 
and nearer to the glorious consummation of 
our labours ; the fruit will soon ripen for our 
touch. 

Many diseases are known to be hereditary— 
that is, the tendency of their future develop- 
ment is transmitted &om parent to child. 
Among these diseases, it is asserted by eminent 
physiologists that drunkenness must be num- 
bered. This adds not a little to the category 
of evils which it inflicts upon the human 
family. What father, what mother, imbued with 
the smallest amount of love of offspring, would 
not shrink in dismay from the idea, that in the 
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indulgence of ah appetite for strong drinks, 
they were implanting in their tender little ones 
a latent desire for like indulgences, and im- 
pregnating the life which courses through their 
young veins, with a fiery thirst for the poison 
which may make their after career in li& one 
of infamy and disgrace? 

There is something fearftd in the contempla" 
tion of transmitting to our children the drunken 
appetite — of placing them in such a position,^ 
by natural descent, as will render it very dif- 
ficult for them to escape the temptation. And it 
is the most gifted who are in the greatest danger. 
Their company is sought after with eagerness, 
and all the circumstances by which they are 
surrounded tend to throw them off their guard, 
and to render them a prey to the spoiler. Ge- 
nius and learning afford no certainty of safety 
against the insidious approaches of this de- 
stroyer of human happiness. It seizes its vic- 
tims out of all ranks and classes ; men whose 
souls are on fire with the light of genius, 
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whose minds are mines of intellectoal wealth, 
are whirled into the Yortex of dissipation, 
and lost to their families aad society. 

Dr. Macnish, in his Anatomy of Drunk' 
enneas (p. 87), quotes the following remarks 
in reference to this yiew of onr subject :— ^^ ^ As 
good be melancholy still as dinnken beasts and 
beggars* — so says old Burton in his Anatomy 
of Melancholy; and there are few who will 
not subscribe to his creed. The same author 
quaintly but justly remarks, * If a drunken 
man get a child, it will never likely hare a 
good brain.' Dr. Darwin, a great authority 
on all subjects connected with life, says in his 
Botanic Chrden he neyer knew a glutton af- 
fected with gout who was not addicted to liquor. 
He also observes, 'It is remarkable that all 
the diseases from spirituous and fermented 
liquors are liable to become hereditary, even 
to the third generation, gradually increasing, 
if the cause be continued, till the family becomes 
extinct.' " 

Perhaps it would be difficult to name many 
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mem o£ genzoa niio bxve ahogelhcr esciped 
the marefl of izttoxicatioB. Ccxtaanlj, some 
wbo liaye bome the most ilhialrioas names 
MXEMOfDg oar po^ay stetesm^it and j^iiloeo- 
piieis, hare sank beneath thb irithenng in* 
fiosace, and left behind them memoiies tar- 
nished bj the weaknesses and the Tices of 
thdr eadj and thdr latter days. Manj of 
these names sprang firom among the laboniing 
dassea, orer whom thej cast for a while a 
brilliant light, proving to the world that €rod 
has created no aristocracy of talent. InteUec- 
tnal power, and that subtle bnt all-command- 
ing gift of genins, being frequently developed 
among the children of toil ; but we too often 
see this light extuaguished in the foul orgies 
of intemperance, and have frequent cause to 
regret the early destruction of men who might 
otherwise have been, for long years to come, 
a light and an ornament to the world. 

With such evidences before us of the deso- 
lating effects of our social drinking customs 
on the lives of the brightest ornaments of our 
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race^ it is indeed deplorable to witness the oon- 
fident ^elf-sofficiency manifested bymany in all 
cbunes, who continue to ran this deadly risk.*' 
Woold that our warning voice could arrest 
the steps of some who are running thi» down- 
ward course, courting danger for themselves, 
and by their example seducing others to de- 
struction ! Would that a desii^e could be im- 
planted in their souls, rather to study the 
interests of humanity than their own sensual 
indulgences; to be guided by the spirit of 
Chriatian philanthropy rather than by the love 
of sensual gratifications ! Such a spirit would 
soon regenerate our country. Such a spirit, 
exhibited by heads of families, would save 
the youth of these kingdoms from manifold 
miseries, and engraft in foture generations 
the germs of health, strength, and virtue. The 



the pleasing poison 



The -visage quite transforms of him who drinks. 
And the inglbrioos likeness of a beast 
Fixes instead, nnmoulding reason's mintage 
€hafacter*d in t^e face. — M(Uon*^» Comxu. 

L 
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foundations of true honour and greatness 
would be laid deep and strong, and our sons 
and our daughters would revere the memory 
of parents who had left them the noble in- 
heritance. 

We cannot better conclude this chapter than 
by an extract from the address of Mr. Justice 
Therry, at the opening of the first Circuit 
Court at Brisbane, Moreton Bay. The same 
evil causes produce the same sad effects in all 
parts of the world : — 

**As at the present Circuit Court there is no civil 
business to be transacted, and we are to be engaged only 
in the investigation of criminal cases, the question naturally 
suggests itself, what is the cause and source of crime ? I 
think I maj claim some authoritative right to answer that 
question correctly, as a person having had an experience 
second to few in this or any other country in the adminis- 
tration of criminal law. For the first eight years of my 
residence in New South Wales, I had a principal share in 
the professional business that consists in defending prLsonera ; 
for the next eight, the duty devolved upon me of prose, 
cuting them ; and for the last seven years I have filled the 
offices (with the interval of two years' absence in England) 
of Attorney-General and Judge of the Supreme Court in 
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Port Philip and in Sydney; and the resnlt of that experience 
snpplies to the question — what is the canse of crime? 
the answer, * that intoxication is the hot-bed from which 
crime springs.' Directly or indirectly, all crime is trace- 
able to it — the exceptions being so few as to establish the 
general role. If a dray is stopped and robbed on the 
highway, what is the first object of search? — ^the keg of 
spirits. If there be no spirits, the plundered property is 
■conyerted into cash, speedily to be spent in intoxication. 
If a store in the country is robbed, the first plunder is that 
of the cask or the bottle that contains some intoxicating 
liquor. A quarrel that, after a short time, with a little 
reflection, would be forgotten by sober minds, is renewed 
and revived with firesh exasperation in the mind at a mo- 
ment of intoxication, and a thirst created for the most 
disproportionate and dreadful revenge. At such a momentt 
too, the jealous mind, without any real ground of jealousy, 
converts remote suspicion into certain conviction, and so on 
through the whole range of the human passions. Indirectly, 
intoxication is the cause of crime by producing poverty ; 
for, in this country, habits of inebriety constitute the main 
cause of it, as no man in this country capable of work is 
necessitously poor, who does not spend in intemperance 
those means by which he should support his family. Po- 
verty again begets crime — and thus, from intoxication, as a 
parental source, both derive their existence. 
• ** Of the many, very many disastrous illustrations of the 
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trath of what I state, with eridence of which our criminal 
courts abound, I will only now addnoe two — the firsts 
showing how drunkenness alters the whole nature of maOt 
and transforms him who, in his sober moments^ was a 
humane man, into a downright demon ; and the second^ 
showing that it is a vice from which, and the evil conse- 
quences it entails, rank or class is not exempt — and that 
wherever it prevails, its victim is always doomed, though 
he may escape an ignominous fate, to poverty, to degrada. 
tion, and disgrace. Take, then, fixst, the instance of the 
very last public execution in this colony. The criminid 
was the parish clerk and sexton of St. John's Church, 
Gampbelltown. He was a person accustomed to the observ- 
ances of religion, and bore the character of an inoffensive 
neighbour. It happened, on the occasion of some trivial 
quarrel with his wife, he repaired to a public-house, and 
there becoming maddened with liquor, be exclaimed, ** Qivfe 
me one half-pmt of rum more — it u the last I shall ever 
drink." Withufi half an hour from having drank this last 
disastrous draught, he imbued his guilty hands in the 
blood of his wife and two children as they slept. For this 
monstrous crime, an ignominous expiation of his life was 
made upon the scaffbld. Tet, when the morning son arose 
npon the day on which he did this foul and damning deed, 
there was as little reason to suppose that ere its close ho 
would have committed an act of such atrocity, as that any 
who now hear me will this day be guilty of a like terrible 
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perpetration. This ib the history of a drankard*8 deed and 
a dnmkard*8 doom. 

The second instance to which I refer is one of a pamfol, 
though less revolting character. It is the case of a person 
who was sammoned hefore me, when Commissioner of the 
Court of Requests in this Colony, for a debt of XlO. The 
defendant had been a field-oflBcer, and had led into action 
one of our most gallant regiments in a memorable battle 
fought daring the Peninsular war. He admitted the plain- 
tiff's claim — ^it was a debt due to a baker for bread supplied 
to the defendant and his fiimily. On being asked how he 
proposed to satisfy the demand, he said — drawing from his 
pocket the gold medal awarded to field-officers who led 
regiments into action at the battle of Albuera— * This is 
all that is left me— I have no other means of liquidating the 
debt.* He then handed the medal to the plaintiff, who 
paused for a moment, and, with a prompt generosity that 
I shall never forget, and that touched deeply the feelings 
of all who heard him, addressed the defendant, '* No, you 
have won that medal nobly in the service of your country, 
and it shall never be said that I deprived you of it. I for- 
give you the debt, and, moreover, whenever you want a 
loaf of bread for yourself or the family, come to me and 
you shall not go without it.* The whole scene was truly 
afiecting; and one is at a loss whether more to admire the 
noble generosity of the plaintiff, or to pity and deplore the- 
degradation and deep sense of self-humiliation endured by 
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the defendmit, a brave soldier, and a gantleman possessed 
of many accomplishments ; yet who, it was well known, bj 
habits of intemperance had reduced himself to a state of 
poverty that obliged him to accept of the humble baker's 
bounty, for the supply of the first necessary of life to his 
£unily. 

*' Surely, then, the correction of this great evil should 
be the great object of all who desire to deserve well of 
their country. The encouragement of amusements and 
recreations in which intemperance has no share, might 
do much in mitigating the mischie£ Much has been done 
by Temperance Societies in weaniog men from its pernicious 
influences. Indeed, I know of no nobler act of self-deter- 
mination than that of a man bursting asunder, as it were, 
by a sudden wrench, the bonds that for years may have 
linked him to this detestable vice. Nor can I contemplate 
a more interesting spectacle than that of such a man, with 
recovered health, restored character, and his aS&lra re- 
trieved, surrounded with the blessings of a happy family and 
the congratulations of friends, rejoicing at his redemp- 
tion from intemperance. But much and most of all must 
we look to the spread and influence of religion, and of reli- 
gion's handmaid — education. It is very trite, but very true, 
to say, ' Train up a child in the way he should go, and he 
will not depart frt>m it in his old age.' In every instance 
an educated man may not be a temperate man ; but in the 
majority of instances I believe he is so, and in aU it greatly 
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oontribntes to make him so. An educated man is never 
alone. At home, education is a resource and a consolation 
to him — abroad, an ornament — in every business and trans- 
action of life, an aid and an advantage. It teaches him 
what examples to imitate, and what to shun — and imparts 
moral discipline to his mind, which are all unquestionably 
useful props and aids, conducive to the acquirement of 
temperate habits. So important has this great subject of 
education appeared to me, that they who aid in the ad- 
vancement of the good cause of thus elevating the moral 
nature of their fellow-men, will, in my judgment, be the 
best bene&ctors of the rising generation of this country* 
To them will be deservedly awarded the largest share of 
public gratitude, and the merited meed of lasting renown ; 
and what is more important still, they will enjoy the con- 
sciousness of having endeavoured to render an important 
service to this community, in a direction in which it is 
most required ; for, next to the great blessing of Redemp- 
tion, the greatest blessing that heaven has placed within 
the reach of man is that of a good moral and religious 
education, 

'*With these . observations, gentiemen, we will proceed 
to the bushees of the Court." 
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CHAPTER Vni. 



**Bat £Act8 tre cbielB thAt wianft ding, 
An' donna be di8pnted."~^tfm<. 



Anecdotes of facts occurring in the history of 
daily life are useful in illustrating and enfor- 
cing the .principles advocated in this little work. 
Theytmake an in^ression on the mind, par- 
^ieularly on the nnnds of the young, which 
abstract reasoning, however pertinent and just, 
will not, if unsustained by their support, pro- 
duce. With this view, we purpose, in this 
chapter, to relate a few incidents from real life 
in additionto &ose already given. Our object 
is to combat the erroneous notion that still 
prevails, in spite of all the evidence that has 
been given to the world to the contrary, that 
stimulating drinks are useAil in assisting men 
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to accomplish daily bodily or intellectual la- 
bours; and in enabling them to maintain a 
good degree of health and activity of mind 
and body. 

It is many years since the late Dr. Beddoes, 
who was fully persuaded of the fallacy of 
the notion that the use of alcoholic liquors 
aided men in their labours, induced twelve 
smiths, who worked in the anchor-forge in 
the dock-yard at Portsmouth, to bring his 
idea to the test of ezperience. He suggested 
to these men, that six of them should labour 
at their accustomed severe work for one week 
without using any kind of intoxicating drink, 
in competition with other six who were to 
drink their usual quantity of stimulating li- 
quors. 

. The first six men looked upon the suggestion 
as so wild and fodish in its nature, that they 
refused to undertake the task ; and they only 
yielded at last on the promise of a large 
reward, which induced them -to run what they 
deemed a risk that might do them serious 
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miflcbief. All difficnlties being overcome, and 
tbe twelve men of equal strength being pitted 
against each other, at a species of labour 
as severe probably as any that conld be 
named, the doctor watched the experiment 
with deep interest. The results were as fol- 
lows. On the first daj the two sets of men 
were very much alike ; on the second, the 
water-drinkers complained less of fatigue than 
the others ; the third day the advantage was 
decidedly in favour of the abstainers; the 
fourth and fifth days it became still more so ; 
and on Saturday night the water-drinkers 
declared they had never felt so fresh in their 
lives at the dose of a week's work. 

Again : the following paper was signed by 
thirty-four working-men in Leeds — ^furnace 
men, gas-men, glass-blowers, sawyers, &c. : — 

** We, the andenigned, having praotieed the principles 
of toUl abetinenoe from all intoxicating liqnors for the 
•everal periods stated below; and having daring that 
time been engaged in rvrj laborious occupations, volun- 
tarUy testify that we are able to perform our toU with 
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greater ease and satisfaction to onrselves, (and we l>eHeye 
more to the satisfaction of onr employers also,) than when 
we drank moderately of these liquors ; oar general health 
and circmnstances have also heen considerably improved." 

The severest field-labour gives us similar 
results. A gentleman residing atUxbridge thus 
writes: — *'In the year 1841, 1 obtained the 
account of bricks made in our neighbourhood 
by the largest maker, and the result in favour 
of the teetotalers was very satisfactory. Out 
of upwards of twenty-three millions of bricks 
made, the average per man made by the beer- 
drinkers in the season was 760,269, while 
the average of the teetotalers was 795,400." 

Mr. William Fairbaim, the eminent iron- 
manufacturer of Manchester, says — **I have 
provided water for the use of the men in every 
department of the works. In summer time 
the men engaged in the strongest work, such 
as the strikers to the heavy forgers, drink 
water very copiously. In general, the men 
who drink water are really more active, and 
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do more work, and are more healthy, than 
the workmen who drink fermented liquors." 

We have taken the foregoing from a highly 
valuable pamphlet written by Dr. John Forbes, 
Physician to Her Majesty's Household, entitled, 
"An Inquiry into the Effects of Alcoholic 
Drinks on the Human System, in Health and 
Disease." 

Dr. Forbes gives many other anecdotes in 
favour of the disuse of alcoholic stimulants, 
taken from labors in the field, and from the tes- 
timony of soldiers on long marches — affording 
abundant evidence of the value of teetotalism 
in all cases where bodily labour is concerned. 

Men much given to mental labour are often 
addicted to the use of intoxicating drinks, 
and the sad consequence is, a long list of 
names of those whose genius was blighted 
in early life, or who in more mature age had 
covered themselves with disgrace by their 
habits of intoxication. 

We forbear mentioning names, but the 
young aspirants after fame and happiness who 
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are now treading the dangerous path of lifei 
may rest assured that we do not overrate their 
danger, when we say that many of them must 
also fill an early grave after a life of dishonour if 
they make the intoxicating cup the companion 
of their studies. We want our young men to 
rise up to the full dignity of their nature ; to 
cast aside all merely sensual indulgences, and 
nobly determine to choose for themselves a 
career in life, which will cause them to soar 
far above such low and enervating desires. 

Mr. Buckingham, who has devoted a long 
life to literature, and has ever employed his 
pen in inculcating the noblest sentiments, in- 
cluding the strenuous advocacy of teetotalism, 
relates the following circumstance which oc- 
curred at a temperance meeting in Batcliff 
Highway, London, some years ago. 

Having concluded his address, he was ac- 
costed by one of a group of intelligent work- 
ing men, who had paid much attention to all 
he said on the occasion, but who, it ap- 
peared, were not by any means disposed to 
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assent to his extreme opinions as to the evil 
tendency of the use of all kinds of intoxicating 
drinks. They agreed with him in his con- 
demnation of spirits, but they did not believe 
that working men would have strength to 
perform their continuous labour without drink- 
ing beer. One of their number asked him 
this question, "Do you assert that beer is 
unnecessary even for hard working men like 
us ? And, do you seriously advocate and re- 
commend that all working men should give it . 
up, and believe that they would be able to 
get better through their work without it ?" 

To these questions Mr. Buckingham replied 
in the affirmative, and stated a number of cases 
in which the most hard working men gave 
testimony in favour of the entire disuse of all 
such drinks. 

Mr. Buckingham then desired to ask the 
men one question. It was this, " You as- 
sert your belief that it is impossible for 
artisans like yourselves to go through their 
daily labour without, the use of beer. Now, 
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did you ever try ?" There was a short pause, 
after which they replied, ** We never did." 

It was then proposed by Mr. Buckingham, 
and agreed to by the men, that the meeting 
should be adjourned for a month ; that in the 
intenm, the men should abstain from the use 
of all kinds of intoxicating drinks, and at the 
end of that period honestly report their feelings 
and sentiments on the subject under discussion : 
the meeting to be held in the Mariners' Church. 

At the time appointed, not only the church, 
but Wellclose-square, in the centre of which 
it stands, was crowded with persons anxious 
to hear the result. The men came forward, 
and a profound silence ensued,' when one of 
their number addressed the large assembly as 
follows : — 

" We have faithfully kept the promise we made since 
the last meeting was held here a month ago; and from 
that time to this not one of ns has tasted any intoxicating 
drink. For the first few days of the experiment, we found 
the use of water as our ordinary beverage instead of beer 
to be extremely flat and insipid, and were glad of the 
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vrii«f of ooflEbe at break&st, and tea in the afternoon. But 
we coofecs that on the fint Saturday night we felt oanehisi 
lese wearied and exhaoated by our ordinary week's Uboor 
than on any previous Saturday that we could remember ; 
and on the Sabbath morning, instead of being drowsy and 
lying in bed an hour or two longer than on working days, 
which is a common custom, extending with some worianen 
even towards noon, we wen as fresh as on any previona 
day of the week ; arose as early, and had the forenoon for 
church or meeting, and the afternoon for a country walk, 
and a cheerful evenmg with our families and friends at 
home. During the second week, the flatness and insipidity 
of water as drink were greatly abated ; and we found 
ourselves so much less thirsty than usual, that we took 
very little liquid except at our meals. We found the next 
Saturday and Sunday an improvement on the former ones; 
and remarked that our appetites were stronger, our d^;es- 
tion better, our tempers less liable to irritation, and our 
vigour and cheerfulness greatly increased. We were, there- 
fore, 80 satisfied with the experiment, that we rejoiced at 
having made it, and continued it to the end, improving 
sensibly as wo proceeded ; and as we had not been a single 
day, nor even an hour, absent from work during the usual 
periods, there were no deductions from our wages for lost 
time ; so that besides being stronger, healthier, and hap- 
pier than before we commenced this substitution of water, 
drinking for beer, we had each of us, at the end of the 
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fecoih week, ^Ntm SOs. to 40s. more in our podcets than 
we were formerly accustomed to have for the same period. 
We rejoice, therefore, that we attended the first teetotal 
meeting held in London, though we oame to oppose it ; 
and we mean to persevere as we have began, and recom- 
mend all working men to follow onr example." 

This address speaks for itself. May it reach 
the hearts of all our readers, and cause them 
to exclaim, " We, too, will go and do like- 
wise! 

Dr. William B. Carpenter, in his prize essay 
on the use and abuse of alcoholic liquors, 
gives many instances of the injury arising from 
even their moderate use, when men are called 
on severely to tax their bodily powers. We 
give the following striking case, and for further 
information refer our readers to his admirable 
work: — 

"I was acquainted, some years since, with a gentleman 
who had been some years at sea in the merchant service, 
and who not long previously had commanded a vessel on a 
voyage from New South Wales to England. After passing 
the Gape of Good Hope, the ship had sprung so bad a leak 
as to require the continued labour not merely of the crew, 
but also of the officers and passengers, to keep her afloat 

M 
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dnring the remainder of her Tojage, a period of nearly 
three months. At fint the men were greatly &tigaed at 
the termination of their * spell ' at the pnmps ; and after 
drinking their allowance of grog would * turn in ' withont 
taking a proper supply of nourishment. The consequence 
was that their vigor was decidedly diminishing, and their 
feeling of &tigue increasing, as might he expected on the 
principles already laid down. By the directions of their 
commander (who, although very moderate in his own 
hahits at the time of the writer's acquaintance with him» 
was by no means a disciple of the Total Abstinence school, 
which renders his testimony the more valuable) the allow- 
ance of grog was discontinued, and coffee and cocoa were 
substituted for it ; a hot * mess ' of these beverages being 
provided, with the biscuit and meat, at the conclusion of 
every watch. It was then found that the men felt inclined 
for a good meal of the latter, when the more direct but less 
effBctive refreshment of the alcoholic liquor was with- 
drawn ; their vigour returned ; their &tigue diminished ; and 
after twelve weeks of incessant and severe labour (with no 
interval longer than four hours), the ship was brought into 
port with all on board of her in as good condition as they 
ever were in their lives." 

The injury done by the use of alcohoKc 
stimulants to the bodily powers has been illus- 
trated by the preoeding anecdotes. We shall 
content ourselves with one illustration of its 
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bad effects on the mental powers, which we 

take from Dr. Carpenter's work before referred 

to:— 

" The temporarj advantage then, which is thus gained, 
ifl very dearly purchased — [the doctor is now referring to 
the additional mental laboar which may he for a while 
sustained under the e£fect8 of alcoholic stimulants]. The 
man who hahitually ahstains not merely from alcoholic 
liquors, hut from other artificial provocatives (mis-named 
supports) to the endurance of mental activity, is early 
warned hy the &ilure of his intellectual energy and cheer- 
ful tone of spudts, that he is overtasking his brain ; whilst 
his stomach tells the same tale in another way, — the 
fidlure of power to digest that which the fabric really 
needs for its regeneration, being indicative of an exhaustion 
of nervous energy. A short period of rest and change in 
such a condition is usually sufficient for the renovation of 
the system, and for the recovery of the mental and bodily 
vigour. But the case is very di£ferent when the effort has 
been sustained for a lengthened series of years', by means of 
the delusive support afforded by alcoholic liquors ; for as 
the excessive expenditure of nervous power has been 
greater, so is the exhaustion more complete ; and as the 
stomach has been longer over-excited and over-tasked, its 
tone is the more seriously injured, not merely by the de- 
pression consequent on its over-work, but by the impaur- 
ment of the nervous power which is required for its due ao- 
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tivity. Thus, although the consequences of habitual over- 
exertion of the brain may be less speedilj felt, when the 
stomach is kept np by alcoholic stimnlants to a state of 
extraordinary activity of snpplj, — and although, in like 
manner, the habitual use of alcoholic stimulants may cause 
the stomach to be less susceptible of the loss of the accus- 
tomed energy, yet when the crisis does come, each con- 
dition aggravates the other ; the effects of undue disinte- 
gration of the nervous matter being more difficult to repair 
when the nutritive apparatus is depressed in functional 
power; and the restoration of the tone of the stomach 
being impeded by the deficiency of nervous energy, when 
this has been lowered by excessive action of the bndn. 
The length of time, then, required for the cure is pro- 
portioned to the duration of the causes which have in- 
duced the malady ; and tedious and difficult is the process 
of restoration, as every medical man well knows.** 

The great temperance reformation in America 
received one of its best impulses from the de- 
termination of some half-dozen men, who fre- 
quently met in a public-house in Baltimore, 
and who, after having tested the doctrines of 
teetotalism in their own persons, became its 
wannest advocates. 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

** Then let ns pray that come it may, 

As come it will for a' that ; 
That sense and worth o*er a* the earth 

May bear the gree, and a' that; 
For a' that and a* that, 

It's coming yet for a' that ; 
That man to man, the warld o'er, 

ShaU brothers be, for a' that''— i^umi. 

Three epochs, or periods of time and action, 
mark the progress of the temperance reforma- 
tion. The first is known as the interval when 
those whose attention was called to the miseries 
produced by drunkenness, conceived that this 
evil was almost or entirely caused by the use 
of ardent spirits, and who, therefore, only called 
on their followers to reliaquish the use of al- 
cohol in that form, leaving all other kinds of 
alcoholic stimulants untouched. These men 
formed a noble and most useful band in their 
day ; they laboured well and effectively in pro- 
motion of the good cause they had imdertaken. 
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They followed the light that guided them; 
but, as more light now shines on the horizon, 
their taper has become dim, and is almost ex- 
tinguished. Good seed had, however, been 
sown; and the ground had been well pre- 
pared to yield an abundant harvest, whenever 
fresh labourers came into the field. 

The advent of these new men marks the 
second period. Experience had proved that 
alcohol, in whatever way disguised, whether in 
wine, cider, or beer, was equally the foe of 
man as when it appeared in its nearly un- 
alloyed form of ardent spirits. The soldiers of 
this new and brisk attack on the enemy, called 
on every one to give up the use of all kinds of 
intoxicating drinks. Hence the reform took 
the name of " Total Abstinence from the use 
of all kinds of Intoxicating Drinks," now popu- 
larly known under the simple but expressive 
designation of Teetotalism — a new word en- 
grafted in our language, and which, if words 
should be valued in proportion to the idea of 
happiness they convey to the mind, deserves 
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well to be written in letters of gold. For 
truly no word drops from the tongue giving 
a more beautiful conception of happiness 
which is abounding, and which, under the 
influence of the principle it indicates, may yet 
be universal. 

The practice of teetotalism has shed abroad 
new life and vigour in the world. It has 
caused the day star of joy to shine in many a 
household, hitherto unillumed by any rays of 
light or happiness ; a great work for humanity 
has been effected through its agency. But 
the watchword of civilization is " Onwards." 
A new idea has shed a yet brighter light, and 
given birth to a young auxiliary, who promises 
to urge on the chariot of progress with renewed 
and increased vigour. This new ally, known 
under the name of the '^ Maine Liquor-law 
Movement,'' inaugurates the third epoch in the 
temperance reformation. 

This third step in the world's march for the 
overthrow of intemperance, contemplates the 
legislative prohibition of aU traffic in intoxi- 
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eating drinks, except for medical and manu- 
facturing purposes. It derives its name from 
the fact, that it was in the State of Maine, in 
North America, that such a law was first 
enacted. It came into operation there in June, 
1851, and so beneficial have been its results 
in every point of view, that its bitter opponents 
have been, in numerous instances, converted 
into its warm friends ; and although several at* 
tempts have been made to induce the legisla- 
ture to retrace its steps, they have all failed, 
and this salutary law has been made even 
more stringent than it was originally, in its 
regulations. It is, perhaps, the best evidence 
that can be given in favour of this law, to state 
that several other States of the American 
Union, witnessing the beneficial results of the 
enactment in Maine, in the improved habits of 
her people, in the sensible decrease of crime 
and pauperism, and the almost entire absence 
of drunkenness, have followed her example. 
So that, at the present time, in some six or 
eight of the States, all traffic in intoxicating 
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drinks is illegal, except for purposes of a medi- 
cal or manufacturing nature; and even for 
these purposes district agents are appointed for 
their sale, who are bound under heavy recog- 
nizances not to sell them as common beverages. 
By a recent act of the Canadian legislature, a 
'^ liiaine Liquor-law" was almost unanimously 
passed there, prohibiting all traffic in strong 
drinks throughout that extensive British pro- 
vince, except under similar stringent and well- 
defined regulations. The American mind 
having seized on this idea with ardour, it 
seems probable that ere long the ''Maine 
liquor-law*' will be adopted by all the States. 
The author of this Act is the Honourable Neal 
Dow, who was Mayor of Portland at the time 
it came into operation, and who has since borne 
ample testimony to its beneficial workings ; it 
having almost entirely banished drunkenness 
and its many evils, wherever the authorities 
have faithfully enforced its provisions. These 
render the seizure and destruction of all in- 
toxicating liquors, which are oflfered for sale, 
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lawful. But the law takes no cognizance of 
their private use. Persons so disposed may 
purchase these liquors out of the State in which 
the sale of them is prohibited, and for their 
private use bring them to their houses. The 
law is. in truth, simply a protective measure, 
guarding the citizen against the public evils 
and public charges arising from the sale of 
these poisons. It is neither more nor less than 
a Nuisance Removal Act, insuring the com- 
munity against the steadily and stealthily 
accumulating dangers arising from the open 
traffic in alcoholic stimulants. The conviction 
seems to be forced upon the intelligent mind 
of America, that the traffic in these stimulants 
must be put an end to, or it would ultimately 
overthrow their social fabric. The danger of 
this traffic has been felt and acknowledged in 
all countries, so that it has ever been hedged 
round with restrictions. But it has mocked at 
restrictions, and, in its pride and its strength, 
has poured over the nations a torrent of evil 
sufficient to retard the onward progress of dvi- 
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lization, and to mar the best efforts of benevo- 
lence for the improvement of the condition of 
man. The real nature of this relentless de- 
. stroyer being at length made manifest, the 
conviction has become general that no safety 
is to be found short of the measure now popu- 
larly known as the ** Maine Liquor-law." This 
light has burst on the British islands ; our 
people are beginning to see clearly that it is 
full time for us also to take this final step. This 
point once gained, the way would be open for 
the acquisition of a larger amount of comfort 
and happiness by all classes, than has ever yet 
been attained. Wealth now destroyed would 
be accumulated, and made subservient in the 
production of still further prosperity. Morals, 
now at a low ebb, would soon rest on virtue and 
religion as their only secure basis ; and abund- 
ance of good fruit would be the beautiful result. 
Learning and science would shed their cheering 
rays universally abroad, and peace and bro- 
therly love would prevail. To effect these 
noble ends, an association has been formed in 
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Manchester, denominated the " United King- 
dom Alliance, to procure the total and imme- 
diate suppression of the traffic in all intoxi- 
cating liquors." This association was founded 
on the 1st June, 1853, when it issued the 
following Address to the people of Great Britain 
and Ireland : — 

" The greatest evils under which our luition soffSers, in* 
eluding crmey pauperismf iffnorance, insaniiy, and disease, 
are induced and fostered bj the common use of intoxicating 
drinks. 

** The manufacture, sale, and consumption of intbxicating 
drinks involve an annual loss to the nation of not less than 
one hundred million pounds sterling. 

** The exciting and corrupting influence of intoxicating 
liquors at municipal and parliamentary elections is a public 
evil of fearful magnitude, which greatly counteracts the 
benefits of our representative system of government. 

" A considerable proportion of these evils is directly refera- 
ble to the legalized 'facilities and means of intemperance.' 

** Intoxicating drinks, as articles of beverage, in noway 
contribute to the health, strength, or well-being of man. 

" As to the facts on which these assertions are based, 
there is a perfect unity of opinion among the observant and . 
well-informed. All the evidence and testimony procurable 
on the subject is concurrent in proving that, — 
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"Intemperance is our national bane, and ihe Kquor 
traffic its mostjprolific eource. 

** Believing, therefore, that a tra£Sc which thus im- 
poverishes and pollates the nation should neither he legalized 
nor tolerated, our object, in this Alliance, will he to call 
forth, diroct, and concentrate an expression of public 
opinion against the entire system, until parliament enstamp 
that opinion with legal significance and power. 

" The means adopted will be strictly legal and constitu- 
tional. The pulpit, the platform, and the press will be 
used in the spread of information and the enforcement of 
appeals, until the nation shall be aroused to a conception of 
the almost incredible enormities of the traffic, and excited 
to an expression of abhorence which shall issue in a demand, 
urgent and irresistible, for its entire and final suppression. 

" The principles which justify the Alliance are broad and 
distinct, and are founded on social right and public 
justice. 

" I. — Every commmnity is warranted in employing the 
best means of protecHng itself (tgamst manifest public evils. 
Judge Blackstone clearly asserts the right of society to 
abate nuisances injurious to its members. One of the chief 
benefits of civilization is, that by combining the intelligence 
and power of the many for the service and security of each, 
protection is rendered more complete and efficient. 

"IL — Where this end can be more effectually secured 
by direct legislation, or cannot be secured without it, it is 
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rUgoftkettatt, PnUie opinion and moEd 
mndi to kaKD and ratnin poUic enb: liie fime of sgn- 
mcttty ozJuipiCy precept^ md oonuiinntiony majr nduew 
^leodid trinnipbf for tiie oommon weal; bofc Hicr aie 
iBw&g to thia JnflnCTce, Wben pmate peenniaij infcRBtB 
an ]ar]g^lj inrolTed in maintaining tho aooraes of pablie 
miaerj and rain, and eapedall j when men deal in a com- 
raoditj- wliidi aednoes and enalayea while it depnyes and 
deatro]n, no kck of agents will be fonnd to keep those 
iooioea open, and to provide fresh ones to anj extent that 
is profitable and permitted bj law. The maral inflnenm 
of pablie opinion dUme would not hare abolish^ the slave 
trade and slavery in the British empu« ; and it was onlj 
when pablie opinion assamed a legislative form that it pro- 
noanced a decisive fiat which coold not be disobeyed. 

* * III, — A U private interests are held subject to Ike public 
good, Thos, lotteries, betting-houses, brothels, nuisances, 
and slavery have been made illegal. The Tbaffic in 
Strong Dbink is infinitely more destractive of individual 
happiness— more subversive of social order — and more de- 
rogatory to our national dignity, than any thing the state 
has heretofore interfered with or prohibited. 

'*It follows firom ihe facta and principles affirmed: — 
That no government ought to sanction, and no commumtg 
to countenance, a traffic in intoxicating liquors. That traffic, 
indeed, has ever been considered as most unsafe and peri- 
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loQS. Oar statiite books are full of restrictive enactments 
eoQceming it. 

" The early laws of England sternly prohibited the con- 
version of com into spirits for the purpose of beverage. Qneen 
Elizabeth strictly enforced this wise old statute, and treated 
its infringement as a social offence. Judge Hale earnestly 
supported it, and opposed any attempt at its abrogation, 
predicting that millions of people would destroy themselves 
by such fatal liquors. In the reign of William and Maiy 
(1691), the act to encourage distillation from com was 
passed. These were the words of Wfaiston thereon : — 
* Parliament has abrogated a very good law ; nay, they 
have in reality encouraged the people to drunkenness, and 
to the murder of themselves.' 

** The Beer Bill of 1829 was avowedly intended by its 
misadvised framers to alleviate the calamities resulting 
from the liquor traffic as then carried on. We need not 
point to the deplorable results of that experiment. 

*' In'l634, on the motion of Mr. J. S. Buckingham, a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons was granted 
to inquire into the ' extent, causes, and consequences of 
the prevailing vice of intoxication, in order to ascertain 
whether any legislative measure could be devised to prevent 
the further spread of so great a national calamity.' This 
committee, composed of some of the most eminent members 
of the House, includmg the kte Sir Robert Peel, sat for 
upwards of twenty-one days, receiving evidence. The 
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Ofilcifll Report of the Committee tendered a mmiber of 
recommendations for repressing the mannfiictnre, importa^ 
tioo, and sale of alcoholic liqnon ; showing that this national 
disease of dronkenness stood in need of sharp and speedj 
remedies, and that the administration of these remedies 
wss clearly within the province of the legislature. One of 
the concluding suggestions of the Committee's Report was 
to the effect, that the government shonld advise and order 
* A public decUiration of their determination to introduce, 
earlj in the (then) ensuing session, some general and com- 
prehensive law ffy the progressive diminution and fdUmate 
wppression of all the ezisting,/^ic»/t^ and means of intem- 
perance* as the root and parent of ahnost every other vice.'* 
Unfortunately this challenge was not responded to, and the 
system of iniquity, imder the shield of law, has been per- 
mitted to exist and extend its ravages, until the disgrace- 
ful fact is recorded, that one in ttoenty-two of the popula- 
tion of one of our principal cities, in the year 1851, were 
taken into custody by the police for being found drunk and 
disorderly, f 

*' In America legal suppression has not only been affirmed 
as a principle, but boldly adopted in practical legislation. 
The influential States of Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode 



« See Report of Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
Ur. J. S. Buckingham's motion, 
t See ParUamentaxy Return moved for by Mr. Hume, 1853. 
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Ltland, Vermont, aad MichigftD,* have enacted and en- 
fbroed prohibitory statateB against the liqnor traffic ; and 
in all cases i^ results have been most beneficial and satis- 
factory, Oxime and social turbulence, pauperism and 
disease, have been immediately and vastly diminished ; 
and even the vietimsof the traffic have, in many instances, 
been most zealous in promoting its suppression. 

" Gratifying also is the spectacle presented in the British 
colony of New Brunswick, where a popular movement suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an important, though imperfect, enact- 
ment, entitled * An Act to prevent the Traffic in Intoxi- 
cating Liqnor, 'f which was triumphantly affirmed by the 
local legislature, and on the I6th August, 1962, received 
the Boyal sanction. 

" In our own country, the limitation of the hours 
during which the Sabbath traffic in intoxicating drinks is 
permitted by law, has been followed by a marked and 
unifemi diminution of drunkenness, and its concomitant 
evils. 

'* The attention of government has been turned to the 
pernicious effects of the liquor traffic in the army and 
navy ; and in order to promote the sobriety and good con- 

"* Since the date of this address the law has passed the legisla- 
tnxes of the $tate8 of Maryland, Wisconsin, and New York, and 
has been lost only by one vote in Pennsylvania. 

f It is to be regretted that this Act dous not apply to malt 
liquors. 

N 
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duct of the soldiers, the sale of mtozicating drhilcs is now 
prohibited in the canteens ; and the Lords of the Admkaltj 
have ordered the allowance of grog to he withdrawn from 
the midshipmen and boys engaged in the naval service. 

** So general and entire was the satis&ction expressed 
with the regulations adopted at the Great Exhibition, in 
relation to intoxicating drinks, that the Royal Charter of 
the New Crystal Palace at Sydenham provides and de- 
clares that no alcoholic liquors of any kind shall be per- 
mitted to be sold or famished for refreshment in any 
portion of the building or premises, for ever. 

** Legislatiye Intebference, if allowed to be just and 
imperative in any degree, involves a principle which admits 
of extension bounded only by Equitt and Public 
Utiuty. 

<* We, therefore, call upon our fellow countrymen, one 
and all, to enlist themselves in this movement, for the 
primary purpose of evoking a solemn National Protest 
against the entire traffic in strong drink. 

"Ministers of the Gospel, Sabbath School Teachers, and 
Christian Philanthropists should accord their sympathy 
and strenuous support to the Alliance, as a grand auxiliary 
and pioneer of pure and practical Christianity. Legislators, 
Judges, Magistrates, and Municipal authorities, as guar- 
dians of public order and social morality, should rank 
foremost in defence of every interest of the common w^, 
now so firightfully jeopardized by a Tbaffic whose success 
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18 at once the measure and means of their coontryV 
degradation. 

** By order of the EzecntlTe Committee, November 5th, 
1853." 

Manj associations, in connexion with the 
Parent Society, have since been formed in all 
parts of the United Kingdom. Large public 
meetings have been held ; resolutions in favour 
of legislative prohibition unanimously passed ; 
and a great amotmt of public opinion, expres- 
sive of a deep interest in the measure, h^s 
been already elicited. So that it now only 
remains for the people to give expression to 
the feeling which seems to be nearly universal, 
and that second great charter of our freedom, 
that safeguard from the pollution of drunken- 
ness, the " Maine Liquor Law," will soon be 
on our statute book, and be the rich inheritance 
of our children in all coming time. 

Li that " good time coming," the fond father 
will follow his daughter to her happy bridal 
home, with feelings unalloyed by those ap- 
prehensions of future sorrows which must now 
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too ofteii hsamt kb nnnd; and die amdoas 
mother ynH hare no fear ihsA the Irasband 
of her chUd ynH, in coming years, mar the 
liappiness of ber belored one hj becoming a 
dare to the intoxicating bowL 

In ihote bleMed days, the happness of 
domestic life will not be destrojed bj the 
demon Alcohol, who now walks abroad, sow- 
ing broad^cast the seeds of misery. Then, 
indeed, will children — ^the pearls of creation, 
and the tme stm-li^t in every happy house- 
hold—'be a source of unspeakable comfort and 
delight to their parents, instead of being, as 
they now too frequently are, looked npon as 
unwelcome claimants on the earnings of those 
to whom they owe their being. 

A father, once addicted to habits of intem- 
perance, but for some years a teetotaler, told 
the writer that, at one time of his life, and 
while he was inebriated, he looked upon his 
childrtm with a feeling of abhorrence, and he 
treated them so unkindly that they always 
Aod from his presence. In his sober moments ' 
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he felt miserable because of the brutality of 
his conduct towards his family; but it was 
long, very long, before he could commiand 
resolution sufficient to enable him to overcome 
his craving appetite for the drink which made 
him a demon. He wasted all his substance, 
and ultimately arrived at such a condition <^ 
misery, that he gave himself up as entirely 
lost. His strong expression was, '^ I felt that 
€rod Almighty had given me up altogether." 

Multiply this case by the thousands of similar 
cases which might be found; and we may 
form some idea of the abounding misery thus 
created, and of the necessity of a ^^ Maine 
Liquor Law*' to protect society from the sad 
results of such insanity. Insanity indeed 
it is ; but it is a species of madness for which 
the sane portions of the community are called 
on to pay dearly, not alone in a pecuniary 
sense, but in a moral sense also. As we 
cannot "touch pitch without being defiled," 
so neither can we dwell amidst drunkenness 
without contamination. 
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An American writer gives the following 
sonl-felt expressions of a Connecticut wife 
(Connecticut has adopted the Maine Law) : — 

"Mj heart is numing oyer with happiness, and mj 
sonl goeth forth in praise towards Him who hath blessed 
me and all the State with me. Blessed he God for the 
Maine Law ; my hnshand (be stiU, mj heart, while I tell 
the glad tidings !) he who so often returned to me with, in 
place of his own kind heart, the mm-fiend, and has been so 
harsh, so crael, — ^is Mnuelf. And now he is kind and 
affectionate; we have all we desire, and happiness, fhll, 
complete, \a all onr own. Again let me saj, blessings on 
the Mune Law, the true friend of the poor." 

There is a pathos in such expressions as 
these, coming up from the fountain of the 
relieved soul, which should warm our hearts, 
and cause our best sympathies to well forth in 
behalf of a measure so fraught with the ele- 
ments of peace, and joy, and comfort. Relieve 
society from the accursed presence of those poi- 
sons which kill the affections of the heart, 
and give added strength to the passions which 
estrange us from heaven, and a foundation of 
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enduring happiness would be laid in the 

land. 

The following letter from the Governor of 

the State of Connecticut, addressed to one of 
the oldest and most efficient veterans in the 
temperance reformation, sustains us in the 
strong conviction that our drinking customs 
must be abolished before this blessed consum- 
mation can be obtained. And when the 
chief magistrate of a great community comes 
forward with such testimony in favour of 
legislative action, and sustains his opinion 
with such evidence of its value, his voice 
ought to be listened to with attention, and 
must make a deep impression on every candid 
mind: — 

*• E. 0. Delavan, Esq. 

** New Haven, Oct. 30th, 1854. 

** Dear Sir — I take this earliest opportunity of replying 
to yonr inqniries regarding the operation of the prohibitory 
Liquor Law of Connecticut. I hazard nothing by asserting, 
that no candid enemy of the law will deny that it has 
proved more efficient than its most sanguine friends antici- 
pated. It has completely swept the pernicious traffic, as a 
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bDrinea, from the State. Ad apan gnfs*'7 ™iHM( I" 
foorxd. 1 have not seen a peraoD here in a stat« of intaiicm- 
tion sIdoo the firat of An^tet. In dot citiaa and mjuufic- 
tnring Tillages, streets that were pieTioiialj consUndjr 
distarbed b; drnkeo hrants are now as quiet as anf other 
The change ia w palpable, that many who havs beea 
ttroDgly opposed to aoch ■ Uw fare bccocne forced Id 
admoirledga tbe effieiencr of this. At ttu Ut« St>I« 
Agricaltoral Fair, it was eatimaled that on one da; Eroia 
twantjHui to thin; thonaand persons of ererj condittoD of 
life were assembled, and not a solitarj dnmkard Has seen, 
and not the slightest di£tnrhaiice was made. The effect 
waa BO manifest, that tbe law has been regarded with 
mora &Tonr diice than it was before. 

" The statistics of oar courts and prisons proTe that 
eriminal prseecalions are rapidlj dimioishuig in nombo'. 
Some jails an almost teuantless. The Uw luN^ been 
Iborooghlj ezecaCed, with mnch less difficulty and op- 
po«tion tlian was anticipated. In no instance bas a seiiore 
prodncrd anj general ucitemenC. IteaialJinoe lo the law 
would be unpopular ; and it has been foaod in rain to 
attempt to set it at defianoe. The longer the beneficial 
reaulta of the law an seen and lelt, tbe more firml; it 
is establiahed. 

he ridicalaua idea, so indofltrionalf ^rculated, tbst 
ncUtj of domestic life wonld be iniaded, has been 
to be a mere hogbear. The home iff tie paaotabl* 
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oAbsot VHU never h^tre so seeure, The offioera of the law 
hare no occasion to break into his dwelling, and he is now 
free from the intrusion of the lawless victims of intem- 
perance. 

*• Connecticut, by her own law, and by the laws of the 
adfoming States of Massachusetts and Bhode Island, is 
now effectually guarded against the invasion of one of the 
worst enemies of the human raee, on aU sides except the 
west The principal obstacle in the way of complete success 
conslBts in the importation of liquors from the city of 
New- York into this State in casks and demijohns, pro- 
fessedly for private use. 

'*May we not indulge the hope that this evil wiO soon 
be remedied, and that as the Empire State is the first in 
population, wealth and influence, she will stand foremost 
in this great effort to suppress immorality and crime, and 
to promote the happiness of the human race ? Certain I 
am, that if her citiasens onoe try the experiment of a 
stringent prohibitory law, all the gold of California would 
not tempt them to abandon it. 



(C 



With the highest respect, your obedient servant, 

" Hbnet Dutton." 



At a public meeting held in Dublin, in the 
month of November, 1854, and which was 
numerously and respectably attended, the fol- 
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lowing resolutions were passed unanimously. 
We give them as indications of public opinion 
on the propriety of a Maine Liquor Law for 
these countries. Several meetings of a similar 
character have been held within the past year 
in different cities and towns of the United 
Kingdom, at all of which resolutions equally 
strong in favour of this protective measure 
were passed. Many of these meetings were 
crowded ; one in Leeds was held in the open 
air, and said to number 20,000 persons. At 
all of them the feeling was alike enthusiastic, 
and almost, if not entirely, unanimous. 
These are the Dublin resolutions : — 

** Resolved — That, in view of all the evils resulting from 
the drinking cnstoms of society, it is the* conviction of onr 
minds, that the period has arrived when it is right for the 
people to call on their government to take some effectnal 
steps for their prevention. And as the advocates of the 
Temperance Reform have, for many years past, greatly 
enlightened the public mind in regard to their best interests 
in this matter, we are now prepared to unite with our 
friends in all parts of the United Kingdom, in their de- 
termination to appeal to parliament, and request it to 
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a law for these countries analqgoas to the Maine liquor 
Law, which has passed the legislatures of several of the 
States of the American Union, and also the local parlia- 
ment In Canada." 

" Besolvcd — That this meeting, having now heard the 
object at which the United Kingdom Alliance aims* and 
the means by which it hopes to attain that object, approve 
of the same, and throw the weight of their moral, social, 
and political influence into that scale, the preponderance of 
which will secure to the nation the enactment of a law 
rendering the manu&cture and sale of intoxicating drinks 
illegal" 

" Those," says Archbishop Whately, in his 
Easy Lessons in Money Matters^ " who are en- 
gaged in conducting, or in patronizing or pro- 
moting education, should consider it a matter 
of no small moment to instil betimes just 
notions on subjects with which all must in after 
life be practically conversant; and in which 
no class of men, from the highest to the lowest, 
can, in such a country as this at least, be safdy 
left in ignorance or error." 

We hold that the principles advocated in the 
preceding pages are all in full accordance with 
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those principles of social and political economy 
which may not be set aside by mwn with 
impunity. Whenever men attempt to regulate 
their social affairs, or to legislate for the 
general benefit, on any other principles than 
those laid down by our Creator, they do so in 
ignorance, and their efforts will assuredly fail 
of producing good results. 

The enactment of a ** Maine Liquor Law," 
if it be in opposition to those principles, will 
be unproductive of good, as all legislation on 
unsound principles ever has been aod ever 
must be. 

The limits of our little work do not admit 
of our going at any length into this view of 
the question ; we refer to it simply, that our 
readers may know we have had it in view in 
all our preceding argument. That society 
has a right to protect itself against evil, is an 
admitted principle in legislation. 

To protect society against the greatest of 
known evils is the object of the ^^ Maine liquor 
Law," which in no particular deviates from 
all legislation of a protective character. 
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Men should be lefl &ee to the exercise of 
their talents and their industry, free to the 
fullest extent compatible with the rights of 
others. We admit that no legislation is de- 
fensible which annihilates this right of in- 
dustry. 

The question 'then is, is the traffic in alcoholic 
liquors a useful traffic, one in which all should 
be permitted to embark, free of any let or 
hmdrance? 

This question is answered by the universal 
negative of mankind. It is a traffic deemed 
and known to be so dangerous in its nature, 
that it is not free in any country. If it be 
expedient to limit it, it may be expedient to 
prohibit it altogether. 

In conclusion, we commend this little work 
to the kind and earnest consideration of our 
readers. It has been written with a view to 
increase their happiness, and we pray that 
our heavenly Father may make it instru- 
mental in promoting that object. 

THE END. 
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Statistics, with some additions, given in evidence 
before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Pvblic Houses.'^^'Bj James 
Haughton, Esq. 

[Read before the Dublin Statiatical Society, on the 
18th of December, 1854.] 

Gentlemen, 

The object of this society being the collec- 
tion of facts, with a view of applying our 
knowledge to the purposes of life, in the doing 
away of error and prejudice, and implanting 
truth in their stead, — ^it is obviously our duty, 
individually and collectively, to keep that 
object steadily and constantly in view, in 

* This Society was fotuided in 1847, chiefly through 
the exertion of W. Neilson Hancock, L.L.D.y for the dis. 
cusslon of questions in social and economic sdenoe. Its 
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(frder ibat the largest possible amoimt of ad- 
rantage to cmr fellow men may be the lesnh 
ci^ our labcmrs. 

The subject of my present address is not 
pojmlar among our educated classes ; but it is, 
in my humble judgment, one of the deepest 
importance ; and I hope to lay before you, on 
the present occasion, such a body of eTidence 
in favour of my views, as will convince your 
judgment that it is a subject well deserving 
the mont serious attention; not alone of our 
members, but of the entire community; not 
alone of the political economist, but of the 
statesman also. No other question strikes my 
mind as of cc^ual importance to the people of 
these lands ; it is practical in its results, and 
its settlement is essential to our progress in 
wealth, virtue, and civilization. 

The drinking customs of our people destroy 



Prenldont Is his Grace the Archbishop of Dnblin ; it nnm- 
berg tboat two hundred members, md faM published 
upWMrdi of sevtmt/ {lapert on various subjeots, chiefly in 
Qonne^fclon with the oondition and proepeota of Irebmd. 
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an amount of property so enormous, and turn 
into unproductive channels so large a portion 
of the earnings of all classes, as to render it a 
hopeless task to create a wise and proper dis- 
tribution of the Mmually gathered up re- 
sources of the country, so long as these customs 
shall be allowed to fritter away, and render 
useless, those products of industry which would 
otherwise be made available as individual and 
national capital, in the production of added 
wealth, that would again, by calling into acti- 
vity and abundantly remunerating the indus- 
try of our people, soon contribute to lessen, if 
not entirely do away, the vice and misery 
which are now so prevalent, and which entail 
heavy burthens on the industrious and prudent 
portions of society. 

In June last I was summoned to London, to 
give evidence before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on public houses. 

I was informed that the Committee were de- 
sirous to obtain information as to the results 
of opening our Zoological Gardens to the pub- 
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lie on SnndaySy at the small cbaige of one 
penny; which privil^e was granted bj the 
Council in the year 1840, and whidi measnre, 
in conjunction with onr mn<^ respected bio- 
ther member, Doctor Ball, I was instramental 
in bringing under the notice of that scientific 
body. 

I was also advised that I would be ques- 
tioned as to my views respecting the public 
house system, and on the temperance reforma- 
tion generally. 

In order to show the good done by opening 
the Zoological Gardens at a low price of ad- 
mission on Sundays, I handed in a table 
of the visitors for the last fourteen years, 
an extract from the last annual report of the 
society, and a letter from the Secretary of our 
Mechanics* Institution ; as follows : — 
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Table of Vigitors to the Gardens of the RoycH 
Zoological Society oflhMnfor the last Fourteen 
Years : — 



Yean. 



. 



1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 



At One Penny. 


Free. 


81,404 


2,887 


96,425 


4,726 


70,415 


4,444 


91,284 


5,624 


98,704 


4,987 


97,084 


3,446 


73,107 


3,501 


51,634 


2,998 


51,095 


3,332 


49,096 


2,694 


65,807 


2,342 


79,908 


2,240 


65,346 


2,977 


87,326 


2,987 



Total at varions 
PxioeK 



97,405 

109,706 

89,706 

111,341 

132,485 

111,865 

88,685 

66,167 

64,328 

60,276 

66,160 

92,096 

78,049 

1 14,238 



Extract from the last Annual Report of the Royal 
Zoological Society of Dublin : — 

" And, above all, we have afforded to the working classes 
a most attractive place of rational recreation, one of which 
they fully avail themselves, and in which they manifest a 
conduct so decoroQS as to claim still further indulgence ; 
upon this we chiefly found our claim to public considera- 
tion." 
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Letter from the Secretary of the IhibUn Mechanics' 
IngtitutUm to the Council of the Eoyal Society of 
Dublin : — 

"Sir, 

« I am instmcted by the Board of Directors of the 
Dublin Mechanics' Institnte, to express their gratitade to 
the Ooimcil of the Boyal Zoological Society of Dablin, for 
the valuable means of improvement and innocent relaxation 
which thej have placed within the reach of the working 
classes, in opening their gardens on Sunday at a premium 
so very low that the humblest may (if so disposed) parti- 
cipate in the advantages and enjoyments they afford. May 
we not hope that other public institutions will follow their 
praiseworthy example, particularly those at whose disposal 
large public funds are placed ? To such opportunities of 
improvement as your society now affords, are mainly owing 
the intelligence, the appreciation of works of art, and that 
polish of manner so marked in the natives of those coun- 
tries whose higher tastes and educational wants are con- 
sulted and provided for. 

** By order, 

•* ZECHARIAH DOWLING, 
" Honorary Secretary, and 

*• Operative Printer, 
" Nov. 5th, 1840/' 
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Among the many questions put to me by 
the Committee were the following : — 

*' You have a good deal of communication 
with the working classes ?" — " I have been 
constantly in communication with them for 
many years." 

" Do you think the letter which you have 
read is a fair representation of their feeling ?'* 
— " Yes, I think so." 

" You think they would desire to have 
places of recreation more extensively opened 
to them on Sunday ?" — ** Unquestionably." 

" Would not a large class of these persons be 
found in public houses, if they were not amu- 
sing themselves in this way?" — " Certainly; 
they consist chiefly of tradesmen, and their 
wives and daughters." 

" Do you infer from that, that if the people 
had other attractions, and had not the temp- 
tation of public houses and beer houses open 
to them, they woidd resort to those places ?" — 
" To a very large extent ; the temptations of 
the public houses are, however, so great, that 
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I cannot imagine any thing short of dosing 
them altogether would do away with the eTil.** 

The Committee asked my views relative to 
opening other places of pabHc amusement on 
Sunday. I suggested that the Museum of the 
Boyal Dublin Society, and the Botanic Gar- 
dens at Glasnevin, might be thus made instru- 
mental in the production of much good. 

The Museum at Stephen s-green should also 
be made available in this way for public 
benefit ; and the Boyal Irish Academy would 
likewise be a place of great popidar resort. 
Experiment on one or two occasions has proved 
the correctness of this opinion. 

All these instrumentalities, if placed within 
reach of the working classes, would refine 
them, by creating a taste for innocent and in- 
tellectual pleasures. 

The remainder of my examination had a 
more direct reference to the results of our 
drinking customs, regarding which I submitted 
the following details : — 

" I learned &Dm the Collector of Excise, a 
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few days ago, that the Excise receipts in Dub- 
lin in 1840 were about £240,000 ; last year 
they amounted to nearly £500,000." 

** Were these receipts for duty on spirits ?" — 
" They were excise receipts, I believe, on other 
articles as well ; tobacco is an excisable article, 
and some others. The increase was chiefly on 
whiskey, showing that there is a considerable 
increase in its consumption. The consumption 
of whiskey has increased about 3,000,000 
of gallons beyond the lowest point to which 
teetotalism had reduced it, which was, I think, 
from about 12,000,000, to 5,000,000 gallons. 

" To what period do you refer when it was 
the lowest ?"— " I think about the year 1842." 

** Was there not a great temperance move- 
ment in Ireland at that time ?" — " Yes." 

** Do you account for the reduction in that 
way ?*' — " Entirely in that way, no doubt. A 
reduction in consumption attended the extras- 
ordinary enthusiasm which followed the labours . 
of Father Mathew in Ireland." 

'^He was supported by O^Connell at that 
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time, was he not ?" — " Yes, he was supported 
by almost the whole population/^ 

'^ Were the consequences apparent and use- 
ful? Were the people better clothed?" — 
"Yes, as was apparent to every observer. 
The people were better clothed, and better 
behaved in every way ; indeed, I am happy to 
say, they continue so, to a very great extent." 

Last year, the quantity of whiskey on which 
duty was paid in Ireland was 8,136,362 gal- 
lons. Some stop must be put to this waste of 
our national resources, or poverty and de- 
moralization must increase. 

^* The revenue from spirits in Ireland was, 
doubtless, much reduced by the temperance 
reformation?" — '* I have not been able to as- 
certain how far that reduction was compen- 
sated for by an increased consumption of other 
excisable articles; but the following table, 
exhibiting the consumption of spirits, tea, 
sugar, &c., taken from official returns, shows 
that a considerable increase did take place in 
several other such articles about that period. 
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In sugar, there appears to be little change in 
the revenue ; but it is supposed there was also 
a large increase of duty in this article, as re- 
fined sugar is largely imported into Ireland, 
the duty on which is paid in England and 
Scotland : — 



Years. 


Spirits. 


Tea. 


Sugar. 


Tobacco. 


1836 


j^l,436,191 


^476,239 


d^406,601 


j^727,642 


1839 


1,510,092 


409,553 


396,647 


766,668 


1840 


1,402,130 


437,480 


403,788 


782,788 


1841 


1,032,582 


453,924 


413,106 


830,845 


1842 


964,711 


534,568 


428,181 


863,946 


1843 


1,005,986 


556,080 


449,092 


852,542 


1844 


942,988 


602,005 


443,979 


837,373 


1845 


1,014,505 


640,048 


458,206 


880,073 


1846 


1,196,837 


728,925 


346,131 


927,811 


1847 


1,288,529 


763,047 


404,696 


939.904 


1848 


986,843 


712,475 


438,608 


806,739 


1849 


1,096,852 


737,307 


352,573 


811,691 


1850 


1,050,766 


701,146 


272,160 


749,288 


1851 


1,000,670 


• • • • • • 


• • • • • • 




1852 


1,247,029 


756,199 


222,129 


7061723 


1853 


1,482,308 


759,864 


267,376 


780,832 



" The above figures, which are taken firom 
annual official returns, show that, as the con- 
sumption of whiskey decreased, the consump- 
tion of tea, sugar, and tobacco increased, so as 
to protect the revenue from serious if any loss. 
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" The paper manufacture in Ireland shows 
a large increase ; it was in 1835, 2,700,000 
lbs. ; in 1840, 3,590,000 lbs. ; and in 1850, 
6,719,000 lbs. TJie revenue, of course, was 
largely benefitted by this increase in consump- 
tion, paper being an excisable article. We 
may infer that this increase was, in a con- 
siderable degree, owing to the increased capa- 
bility of the people for consuming the paper, 
having money to spend in this way which 
used to be expended in the public house." 

" Do you know whether articles of neces- 
sary consumption have been equally consumed 
to a greater extent ?" — " I can give you a con- 
siderable amount of information upon that 
point. The foregoing table of the duties re- 
ceived on spirits, tea, sugar, and tobacco, from 
the year 1836 to the year 1853, shows that 
when the receipts for spirits were reduced, the 
revenue was increased on other articles, which 
then came much more largely into consump- 
tion. And the following table exhibits similar 
results as regards coffee, tea, and cocoa : — 
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YeaxSi 


lbs. of Coffee. 


lbs. of Tea. 


lbs. of Coooa. 


1821 


7,103,409 


22,426,627 


276,321 


1822 


7,598,001 


22,496,571 


283,735 


1823 


7,659,351 


23,559,155 


267,495 


1824 


8,454,920 


23,762,470 


286,657 


1825 


8,262,943 


23,784,838 


318,941 


1826 


11,082,970 


24,830,015 


347,251 


1827 


13,203,323 


25,238,067 


344,776 


1828 


15,566,376 


26,043,223 


385,793 


1829 


17,127,633 


26,790,481 


354,407 


1830 


19.476,180 


29,495,214 


393,847 


1831 


22,691,582 


30,255,299 


425,382 


1832 


22,740,627 


29,997,065 


602,806 


1833 


22,952,527 


31,548,381 


1,150,193 


1834 


22,741,984 


31,829,620 


1,268,287 


1835 


23,785,096 


34,969,651 


1,173,795 


1836 


23,295,046 


36,574,004 


1,084,770 


1837 


24,947,690 


49,142,236 


1,130,168 


1838 


26,346,961 


30,625,206 


1,416,613 


1839 


25,765,673 


32,351,593 


1,608,787 


1840 


26,789,945 


35,127,287 


1,606,800 


1841 


28,664,341 


32.252,628 


2,041,678 


1842 


28,370,857 


36,665,667 


1,928,847 


1843 


38,519,646 


37,355,911 


2,246,569 


1844 


29,979,404 


40,293,393 


2,547,934 


1845 


31,352,382 


41,363,770 


2,589,977 


1846 


34,293,190 


44,193,433 


2,579,497 


1847 


36,754,554 


46,740,344 


2,950.206 


1848 


37,441,373 


46,314,821 


3,079.198 


1849 


37,077,546 


48,734,789 


2,919,591 


1850 


34,431,074 


50,024,688 


3,233,372 
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These fignres indicate this &ct, that if the 
earnings of the people be not spent on intox- 
icating drinks, they vill be laid oat on other 
articles prodactive of revenne. 

There is no reasonable ground for appre- 
hension that the reyenne wonld suffer fix)m a 
total disuse of intoxicating drinks. Statistics 
bear me out in this opinion; and when we 
add to these the moral results of such a reform 
in our national habits, surely there ought to 
be no hesitation as to the course which govern- 
ment ought to pursue. AU practices that 
are more hurtful than beneficial to society 
should be discouraged; or, if need be, pro- 
hibited altogether. Beyenue derived from the 
vices of the people must really weaken the 
resources of the empire. 

I have taken the foregoing returns from the 
Scottish Temperance Beview, of April, 1851 ; 
and the editor, to place the idea in a clearer 
point of view, gives the following summary, 
and says : — " That the contrast may be more 
apparent, we shall put together in one amount 
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the whole of the non-iDto:$icating stimulants 
of the first and last years, and, in juxtaposition 
with them, the total amount of intoxicating 
drinks for the same years : — 

1860 Coffee, .. .. 34,431,074 
,, Tea, .. -. 60,024,688 

„ Cocoa 3,233,372 

87,689,134 

1836 Co£fee, .. .. 23,295,046 
„ Tea, .. .. 36,674,004 
„ Cocoa, .- -. 1,084,170 

60,953,230 

Actoalincrease .. 26,736,904 

" Were a proper allowance made for the adul- 
teration of coffee with chicory of late years, 
this result would present a much more favour- 
able appearance. 

In the year 1836. Gallons. 

Bum, _. -- -- _- .- 3,416,966 
Foreign and Colonial Spirits, 1,348,740 

British Spirits, 24,710,208 

Beer, _ __ 587,880,360 

Wine,_. -- 6,420,342 

623,776,616 
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IntlHTHTlSSO, OaUfloa. 

Riu». 3,044,763 

Foreign gnd Colonial Spirits, 2,224,709 
Briliah Spirits .. .. .. 22,962,012 

Boer, _ 548.772,616 

583,351,684 

Actual decrease in 1850, .. 40,524,932 

Althougti the population bad increased four 
milliona since 1836. 

" Thia gratifying result is fairly to be attri- 
buted to the temperance reformatioD. For I 
shall sbow you presently, that when not ar- 
rested by tbis cause, the growing appetite for 
slcobolic stimulants gathered strength at a 
truly fearful rate of increase. 

" From tbe above calculations we learn 
that had tbe population of 1849-50 drunk 
of coffee, tea and cocoa, the same quantity per 
' ead as tbe population of 1835-36 did, tbe 
LCrease in tbe consumption of these articles 
ould bave been only ten millions of lbs., 
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whereas it has been nearly twenty-seven mil- 
lions of lbs., or considerably more than one- 
third. And that had the population of 1849- 
50 drunk of wine, spirits, and beer the same 
quantity per head as the population of 1835- 
36 did, the increase in the consumption of these 
articles would have been one hundred millions 
of gallons ; whereas there has been a decrease 
of 40,500,000 gallons ; showing the actual dif- 
ference, taking the increase of population into 
account, to be upwards of 140,500,000 gallons, 
or more than a fifth part of the entire quantity 
consumed in 1836. 

" Wine, the drink of the wealthy classes, 
nearly maintains its consumption. It exhibits 
very little difference in the two periods." 

The Chairman now said — " Your conclu- 
sion is, that the revenue has nothing to appre- 
hend from the people abstaining from spirituous 
liquors, because they wotdd have more money 
in their pockets to purchase other excisable 
articles ?" 

" That is my conclusion. My strong con- 
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▼iction Uy tliat tlie rereane would, in a little 
time, greatly increase; becanae if we in- 
crease the wealth of the people, it is quite 
clear that the revenue must be improyed 
bj that increase of wealth. . If the consump- 
tion of intoxicating drinks have a tendency to 
decrease the wealth of the people, which no 
donbt it has to a great extent, the abandon- 
ment of habits of drinking would necessarily 
increase the wealth of the people, and increase 
the revenue at the same time." 

I submitted the following statement, taken 
from Morewood's History of Jnebriating Li- 
quorSf in order to exhibit, in a striking point 
of view, the steadily growing appetite for 
alcohol in a community. It is a statement 
well calculated to create a feeling of deep and 
painful interest in the minds of all who become 
acquainted with it, and it shows the necessity 
of prompt measures to arrest the progress of 
this source of national debasement: — 
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DISTILLATION OP SPIRITS IN IRELAND FOR 114 YEARS 

FROM 1728 TO 1837. 
Tears. OaUons. 

1723 133,733 

1730 134,748 

1740 _ _- 239,811 

1760 598,546 

1760 __ 225,217 

1770 801,174 

1780 1,229,416 

1790 2,926,795 

1800 3,621,498 

1810 _ 6,412,625 

1820 «_ _ 4,636,192 

1830 9,208,538 

1837 11,809,603 

The population of Ireland in 1723 was about 
2,200,000 ; in 1837 it was probably 8,000,000. 
So that while the increase of population was 
about four-fold, the increase in the manufac- 
ture of whiskey was ninety-fold within the same 
period. It is no marvel now that Irishmen 
should be found among the most destitute of 
the human family — ** the worst clothed, the 
worst fed, the worst housed of any people." 

Behold how steadily the progress of desola- 

p 
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tion moved onwards during these decennial 
periods. At first it was slow, and then, like a 
falling body whose speed is accelerated in its 
descent, it became fearfully rapid. Fortunately 
it was arrested for a while by the temperance 
movement, and we have had breathing time to 
consider the measures necessary to be adopted 
for national safety. Appetite is, however, 
working hard against reason and judgment, 
and we are again going down-hill ; slowly, it 
is true, but it must be rapidly again, by and 
by, if wisdom and strength do not take the 
reins. This result is inevitable if the check 
be not again given, there being a steadily in- 
creasing physical predisposition to the use of 
alcoholic drinks. Within four years the con- 
sumption of whiskey has increased in Ireland 
about 3,000,000 gallons.* 

■ ■ ..^ — I III- I ■ - ■ ■ !!■. . ■ ■ , I _ ■ I ■■ . m^ m 

* " Doctor Caldwell affirms very truly, that nothing 
oonld tend more to diminish the prevalence of habitual 
drunkenness than to have it deemed and proclaimed a form 
of madness, and dealt with accordingly. 

"Intemperance, like other forms of derangement, is 
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After a mimber of questions relative to the 
drinking habits of the people, and k> the open- 
ing and shutting of public-houses, I was asked, 
— ** Is there any other suggestion you would 
make for the amendment of the law?'' 

I submitted copious extracts from a work 
published in 1830 by a well known Dublin 
merchant, entitled, An Inquiry into the in- 
fiuence of the excessive use of Spirituous Liquors 
in producing Crime, Disease, aud Poverty in 
Ireland, with a view of proving that, in every 
point of view, it would be attended with 
advantageous results to prohibit altogether 
the destruction of grain in our breweries 
and distilleries, and thereby arrest the other- 
wise inevitable pauperism of the people. 

shown by dissection after death to he an affection of the 
brain, and also by its being hereditary in families, and 
breaking out at the same age in several individuals of the ' 
same stock ; and here Doctor Caldwell infers the ranch 
greater advantage of prevention than cure. He condemns the 
absnrd convivial usages of society, as constant provocatives 

to intemperance, and he cannot do so too strongly." 

JSimpson 8 Philosophy of Education, 
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The writer of that pamphlet goes at length 
into these topics. He shows that several times 
within the past century distillation from grain 
was prohibited, in order to secure the people 
from the horrors of starvation, and that in all 
• cases a great diminution of crime was the re- 
sult, attended by an immensely increased 
ability on the part of the people to supply 
themselves with the comforts of life, which 
was largely availed of; and although scarcity 
of food, bordering on actual want, was appre- 
hended, greatly increased exportation of oats 
took place at those periods, to enable us to pay 
for our larger imports of various articles ; thus 
proving that no real deficiency of food existed ; 
that all we needed was to avoid madly destroy- 
ing the products of our fertile soil. 

The details of these results are very interest- 
ing. I will now shortly give you a few of 
them. During the years 1809 and 1810, dis- 
tillation was stopped in consequence of an 
apprehended scarcity of food. The restdt was 
highly gratifying, but very different indeed 
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from what might have been anticipated ; for 
there was a large increase in our importation 
of drapery both new and old, of blankets, 
cotton goods, haberdashery, earthenware, black 
tea, sugar and hops. The same results took 
place in 1813 and 1814. 

I annex a table of imports, an examination 
of which will at once satisfy you of the reality 
of this pleasing picture. It is only necessary 
for us to make a good use, instead of an evil 
use, of the bounties of Providence, to place our 
people in a condition of abounding comfort 
and happiness. By difiusing the knowledge 
of these facts amongst them, they will be 
taught to depend on themselves, and to use 
the means so abundantly within their reach 
for improving their condition. 
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The quantity of spirits includes that charged 
with duty, and that supposed to be smuggled 
by licensed distillers, and also the foreign 
spirits of all kinds imported into Ireland. 

The statement of imports is extracted from 

the returns made to parliament in 1822 See 

Third and Fourth Reports of Commissioners of 
Inquiry, 

In the years 1816 and 1817, in consequence 
of a great increase in the duty on spirits, illicit 
distillation was very prevalent, which accounts 
for diminished imports in these two years. 

In order to pay for these large imports of 
the comforts and luxuries of life, we were 
obliged, as I have stated, to export increased 
quantities of grain and other produce. The 
export of oats (the grain principally used in 
distillation) during the periods referred to 
was, as per returns of the collector of imports 
and exports for 1809 and 1813, so great, that 
its increased value was annually, during those 
years of scarcity, £500,000 over the years 1807 
and 1811, which were years of plenty. 
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But this statement does not give any idea 
of what would be the real gain to our country, 
if the destruction of grain by distillation and 
brewing were entirely put a stop to. We 
have no means of ascertaining the quantity 
destroyed by illicit distillation; but it was, 
and is still, no doubt, very large. 

Seeing such advantageous social and com- 
mercial results, in the shape of large imports 
and exports, during seasons of real or appre- 
hended scarcity, what amount of national 
prosperity might not be calculated on if all 
our surplus food, in seasons of acknowledged 
abundance, were exchanged for the comforts 
and luxuries of life ? From the facts I have 
laid before you, your largest expectations — 
your most sanguine hopes — could hardly fail 
to be realized. 

So long since as the year 1843, 1 petitioned 
parliament to the following effect : — 
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** Toihe Hofumrable cmd Right HonowcAle the Commons 
of Great Britain and Irekmd in Parliament As- 
semhled, 
'* The memorial of the undersigned respectfallj prayeth, 
'* That your Hononrable Hoase shall forthwith pass a 
law prohibiting altogether the manufacture of intoxicating 
drmks in the United Kingdom ; it being a fact well ascer- 
tained, and not now disputed, that nearly all the crime 
and misery in the land is caused by the makers of these 
drinks ; the judges and magistrates of the kingdom having 
frequently declared that, to the use of the deleterious 
articles manufactured by them may be attributed nearly all 
the wickedness of the people. Your petitioner, therefore, 
entreats your Honourable House to grant the prayer of his 
petition, as it seems to him unwise of any government to 
permit the continuance of practices which, by universal 
consent, are so destructive of the best interests of society." 

For still further evidence of the rapid 
growth of sound views on this question, I refer 
the members of the Dublin Statistical Society 
to a long and interesting article in the Edin- 
burgh Review for July last, " Teetotalism, and 
Laws against the Liquor Trade." Truth, 
though often long overborne by prejudice and 
selfishness, always triumphs in the long run. 
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I was further asked — "Is it the inference 
which yon draw generally, that whenever 
there has been a temperance movement, the 
people consumed more manufactured goods ?" 
— "Yes. The period to which I am now 
referring was long before temperance was 
thought of. The people were only prevented 
from drinking whiskey because they could not 
get the article ; it was not manufactured. I 
draw the inference that if we could now pro- 
hibit altogether the manufacture and sale of 
spirituous liquors and other intoxicating drinks, 
the same happy results would follow, and 
they would, no doubt, be permanent. The 
conclusion which seems to my mind inevitable 
is, that scarcity is created by the destruction 
of food in our breweries and distilleries, and 
that we should never have any scarcity of 
food but for this cause. I doubt that there 
was ever a scarcity of food in Ireland, border- 
ing on famine, until the years 1846, 1847, 
and 1848." 

** Your own principles would carry you far 
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beyond closing pfublic booses on Sunday, to 
tbe adoption of tbe Maine Law ?^ — ^^ Un- 
doubtedly; I see no otber real good to be 
derived from legislation. I do not think that 
legblation to regulate an evil is either -wise or 
eflfective. If drinking be an evil, it should be 
suppressed by the legislature ; and that it is 
an evil is universally admitted, for we are 
constantly endeavouring to limit it.'' 

^^ ELave you made any calculation as to what 
would be the saving in the United Ejngdom 
if spirituous liquors were not consumed?"— 
'^ If there were an entire disuse of intoxicating 
drinks, I believe the annual saving would be 
at least £120,000,000, perhaps £150,000,000. 
Of this amount, the sum actually expended 
yearly on these drinks is probably seventy or 
eighty millions of pounds. The balance of 
loss arises from various causes, such as loss of 
time ; cost of punishing crime ; feeding pau- 
pers ; supporting hospitals and lunatic asylums ; 
loss of shipping, &c., &c. Some fairly deduced 
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cakulations have raised the annual loss to 
even larger amounts than I have stated."* 

It is full time for intelligent men to take 
serious thought of these matters. It is the 
especial duty of an association founded for 
promoting the study of statistical and eco- 



* The aboye estimate is more than sustained by a 
statement taken from The Alliance newspaper, (the organ 
of the United Kingdom Alliance for the suppression of 
all Traffic in Intoxicating Drinks,) under date 3rd 
February, 1855, which states that there are in the 
United Kingdom 132,689 licensed dealers in intoxicating 
drinks, independent of 41,391 persons who brew their own 
beer. — See Parliamentaary Paper 221, lOth March, 1853. 

On these &cts I make the following calculation: — 
Supposing these 132,689 traffickers in alcoholic poisons to 
take on an average but £3 per day, (which sum, I think, 
must be considered moderate, when we reflect on the 
enormous daily receipts of the great brewers and distillers, 
and wholesale dealers^) and the amount expended on these 
poisons is foand to reach the almost inconceivable sum of 
£145,294,445. In this estimate I do not include the 
sum expended on wine, cider, and perry, or the value of 
the corn destroyed by the 41,391 housekeepers who brew 
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nomical science, to take earnest heed that 
society shall not want ample information on 
such vital questions ; or be in any doubt as to 
our anxiety to use all the intellectual and 
moral forces it may be in our power to wield, 
in efforts to save the people from the sad 
consequences resulting from their drinking 
usages. 

Before concluding this paper, I beg to re- 
cal your special attention to the table I have 
extracted from Morewood's History of Ine- 
briating Liquors, The information it imparts 
seems to me so startling as to demand our 
most serious attention. It points out, in the 

I I "i^^— ^ ■ ■ I ^ . . I ■ 1^ ■ ■ ■■ M Mil I - ^ I ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ IM I ■ ■■ ^^^^^ ■ - 

their own beer. The figures I have given exhibit, in a 
striking point of view, the immense resources of these 
kingdoms. If these resources were employed in the pro- 
duction of the comforts of life, everv family in the land 
might not only have a well supplied board, but be also in 
the possession of many of the luxuries of civilization. 
Abundance of means would still remain to make the bless- 
ings of education universal, so that crime would be reduced 
to a low degree, or perhaps be altogether unknown. 
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fiill light of revealed truth, that the appetite 
for alcoholic stimulants is an increasing appe- 
tite ; that generation after generation is more 
and more enslaved by it. The taste for it 
becomes more and more nearly a universal 
mania; proving almost to demonstration, that 
all who indulge in it are transmitting to their 
children, and their children's children, an 
hereditary craving which renders them less 
and less able to withstand temptation; and 
which, if not arrested, must ultimately anni- 
hilate all the manliness and virtue of the 
people.* 

* So long since as the year 1 743, a bill was introdaced 
into the House of Lords for "altering the duties on 
spiritnons liquors," on which occasion Lord Harvey and 
Lord Lonsdale spoke forcibly against their use. I quote a 
sentence from each : *' If the use of spirituous liquors be 
encouraged, the diligence of the lower classes, which can 
only be supported by health, will languish." ** Those 
women who riot in this poisonous debauchery are quickly 
disabled from bearing children, or, what is yet more des- 
tructive to general happiness, produce children diseased 
from their birth by the vices of their parents ; children 
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In the year 1834, when Mr. J. S.Buckingliam 
brought before the House of Commons his 



whose blood is tainted with inyeterate and accnmnlated 
maladies ; and who must be supported through a miserable 
life bj that labour which they cannot share, and must be 
protected by that commnnity of which they cannot contri^ 
bote to the defence." 

Prophetic words these, as witnessed by oar crimes and 
our poorhonses I 

** Dnmkenness appears to be in some measure hereditary. 
We frequently see it descending from parents to their chiL 
dren. This may often arise from bad example and imita- 
tion, but there can be little question that, in many in- 
stances at least, it exists as a family faredisposition.*' — 
Mademth on ike ** Anatomy of Drtmkennegs,** 

** Women frequently acquire the vice by drinking porter 
and ale while nursing. These stimulants are usually re- 
commended to them from well-meant but mistaken motives, 
by their female attendants. Many fine young women are 
ruined by this pernicious practice. Their persona become 
gross, their milk tmheaUhy, and a JbundaHon is too often 
laid for future indulffence in liquor,** — Ibid. 

Levison on the *' Hereditary Tendency of Drunkenness** 
(a small pamphlet) also contains much evidence of this 
tendency ; and it is a well-known truth that very many 
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motion for an inquiry into the causes of an 
increase of national drunkenness, the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Althorp, 
looked upon it as the dream of a man who 
was insane on that point, and said that he 
doubted if even a seconder for it could be found 
in the house. 

Mr. Buckingham, however, made out so 
triumphant a case, and his speech on the 
occasion was of such thrilling interest, that the 
house was constrained to grant the motion, 
and a most important parliamentary inquiry 
was the result. 

I subjoin but one extract from Mr. Buck- 
ingham's powerful address : — 

'* The docnment to which I wish to draw the special atten- 



persons haye such an overpowering thirst for alcoholic 
liquors, that they, over and over again, after long periods 
of entire abstinence from their nse, fall into a habit of 
dmnkenness ; as if their misery were unavoidable ; just as 
men are often attacked with gout and other diseases which 
it is acknowledged they inherit from their parents. 

Q 
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tionof theHoiue is one of the most appallmg, perbaps, that 
the history of intemperance has prodaoed. It is a report 
of the nnmher of men, women, and children who entered 
within a given time fourteen of the principal gin-shops of 
London and its suburbs, of which there are two in White- 
cfaapel, three at Mile End, one in East Smithfield, two 
in Holbom, one in Bloonubnry, and three in Weetminster. 
[The particulars of each house, which I omit, are here 
giYen.] 

** The grand total for one week only in the fourteen 
houses selected, the names of which I have seen, and the 
localities of which I have myself inspected, amounts to no 
less a number than 269,437 ; divided in the following pre- 
portions, namely, 142,453 men, 108,593 women, and 
18,391 children; the women and children united nearly 
equalling the men, and often surpassing them in the gross- 
ness and depravity of their demeanour. Alas I sir, is it 
England of which we are speaking — the land of the lovely 
and the brave — ^the seat of the sciences and the arts — the 
school of morality and religion ; or are these attributes of 
excellence ascribed to us in mockery, in order to heighten 
oar sense of sorrow and of shame ?" 

The foregoing statistics were taken in the 
year 1834. The following, of a similar charac- 
ter, were compiled in Edinburgh in the past 
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year, and they equally dainx the attention of 
the political economist. 

A careful examination of the numbers who 
entered the public houses and taverns in that 
city, on Sunday the 6th of March, 1854, gives 
the following restdts : — 

22,202 Men. 
11,931 Women. 

4,631 Children under fonrteen years of age. 

3,032 do. do. eight „ 



41,796 into Public Honaes. 
6,609 into Tavema. 



Total, 48,405 being nearly one-tfaiid of the 
entire population of the dty. 

Furthermore, and in order to give you an 
account of all the statistics obtained up to the 
present time in relation to this part of our 
question, I subjoin a statement of the numbers 
who entered the publio houses in Manchester 
recently on a given Sunday. It is taken from 
the Manchester Examiner of 26th July, 1854, 
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and was submitted to a public meeting con- 
vened specially, and before which the details 
were laid : — 

120,122 Men. 

71,111 Women. 

23,585 Children. 



Total- _214,818. 

The committee, who careftdly collected these 
facts, accompany their statement with a report 
which gives painful evidence of the degrada- 
tion and immorality of that large portion of 
the population of this great city who thus 
spend their Sabbath day. I make a few ex- 
tracts. Speaking of the several districts, they 
say:— 

** In fact this district can only be described as a verj 
hell upon earth." 

** With the exception of the warehouse and shoe propor- 
tion, this district is as bad as the last." 

"A fearful state of demoralization exists about this 
house." 

<* One little fellow, covered with rags and filth, got a 
pint of whiskey, and went into a filthy cellar, not fit for 
a pigsty, where several persons were drinking." 
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Man-fighting, dog-fighting, gambling, and 
other similar wretched modes of spending idle 
time, characterise this entire population; so 
that the Eev. Canon Stowell, who moved the 
first resolution at the meeting, said: — 

** That dark and damnable traffic tamed the day of 
God ahnost into a day of Satan, and made it questionable 
whether, for the mass of the people, it wonld not be better 
to ha^e no Sunday at all." 

Gentlemen, I have, I hope, now given you 
some faint idea of the length, breadth, and 
depth of the evils I have endeavoured, as 
forcibly as I might, to bring under your notice, 
and the greater part of which I submitted to 
the select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. 

They certainly present a dark and gloomy 
picture to the imagination; but it is not by 
shutting out the light that we can hope to free 
our coimtry from the stigma which rests upon 
it because of our love of strong drink ; o>ving 
to which the proper distribution and applica- 
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tion of the wealth of the people is prevented, 
and great misery is necessarily the result.* 

* Mr. Herepath, the distingiuBhed ehemist, says that 
oat of nineteen specimens of ale he had examined, seven 
were adnlterated with cocnlns indicos. 

The Report of the Parliamentary Oommittee on pnblio- 
bonses states, that the adolteralion of beer and ale is 
enormons, probably one-foorth of the entire oonsomption ; 
and that salt, vitriol, and cocolas indicos are used for this 
purpose. 



